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Crossing Subject Boundaries: 
Collection Management of 
Environmental Studies in a 
Multi-Library System 

Barbara DeFelice and Constance Rinaldo 

In a library system with many subject-oriented libraries, managing a collec- 
tion for an interdisciplinary field such as environmental studies poses many 
challenges. Our principal approach has been to develop a detailed collection 
development policy that identifies primary library locations for broad sub- 
ject categories. In this paper we describe the process of creating this collec- 
tion development policy. Included is a discussion of the rationale for the 
policy, the process of developing a list of subject terms, and the creatian of 
a format for the information. Ideas for handling a physically and intellects 
ally dispersed collection of library materials are addressed. 



Interest in environmental studies as an 
academic discipline has grown tremen- 
dously since the first Earth Day in 1970 
(Brough 1992; Capone 1991). Programs 
in environmental studies have prolifer- 
ated and are attracting increasing num- 
bers of students (Campbell et al. 1990; 
Capone 1991; Nickerson 1991; Ronald 
and Nicholls 1992). Commitment to this 
subject area is growing, even though in 
some schools, official support for this non- 
traditional area of study is still tentative 
(Brough 1992; Capone 1991; Disinger 
1992). There are now environmental 
studies programs in colleges and universi- 
ties across the United States and Canada. 
These programs cannot be characterized 
by departmental affiliation or institutional 



type, but by the interdisciplinarity of the 
teaching and research undertaken 
through these programs (Ronald and 
Nicholls 1992; Schoenfeld and Disinger 
1987). 

Environmental studies is one of the 
most broadly interdisciplinary subject ar- 
eas in scope (Campbell etal. 1990; Ronald 
and Nicholls 1992). This poses special 
problems for librarians responsible for 
collections covering the diverse fields re- 
lated to environmental studies: how best 
to find, organize, and develop access to 
materials to satisfy user needs (Hurd 
1992; Pikoff 1991). This is aggravated in a 
multi-library system where collection 
management responsibilities are distrib- 
uted among subject bibliographers and 
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across subject-oriented libraries, which is 
the situation at Dartmouth College. 

The purpose of ourpaperis to describe 
the need for alternative approaches to 
managing interdisciplinary materials and 
the development of a collection policy for 
a physically and intellectually dispersed 
collection of library materials. 

Statement of the Problem 

Dartmouth College is a degree-granting 
liberal arts institution that offers graduate 
degrees in the sciences, music, psychol- 
ogy, and liberal studies. In addition there 
are three professional schools: Business 
Administration, Engineering, ahd Medi- 
cine. 

At Dartmouth the majority of research 
and study materials are housed in the nine 
subject-oriented libraries that constitute 
the Dartmouth College Library. These 
are Baker Library for Humanities and So- 
cial Sciences (including Sanborn House 
for Literature); Cook Mathematics Li- 
brary; Dana Biomedical Library; Mat- 
thews-Puller Health Sciences Library; 
Feldberg Business and Engineering Li- 
brary; Kresge Physical Sciences Library 
for Chemistry, Earth Sciences, Physics, 
and Astronomy; Paddock Music Library; 
and Sherman Art Library. Approximately 
thirty- four librarians have subject-spe- 
cific selection responsibilities for the col- 
lections in these libraries. Although Dart- 
mouth's collections are all accessible 
through an online catalog via the Dart- 
mouth College Information System (Fin- 
negan 1990), the library sites are as much 
as two miles apart. 

There is an active Environmental 
Studies Program at Dartmouth College 
and collections are needed to support this 
program. There are also many faculty and 
graduate students from various depart- 
ments such as biology, geology, and cheni- 

projects. Faculty and graduate students in 
widely separated locations require re- 
search materials that are distributed 
throughout nine campus libraries. Popu- 
lar books are necessary for undergraduate 
distributive requirements. Dartmouth 



has active foreign studies programs, and 
environmental topics are an integral part 
of these programs. 

Many Dartmouth undergraduates are 
exposed to environmental issues through 
the Freshmen Seminars (writing and re- 
search classes normally taken during the 
freshman year). Those that relate to the 
environment have become increasingly 
popular. In 1990-91, seventy-seven of 
these seminars were offered by twenty- 
five departments. Of these seminars, 9% 
had an environmental theme and were 
spread across four departments (Dart- 
mouth College, 1991). By 1993 the 
percentage of Freshmen Seminars that 
centered on an environmental theme in- 
creased from 9% to 17%. . 

The librarians at Dartmouth provide 
subject-oriented instruction to familiarize 
students with the various libraries as well 
as the tools they need to conduct their 
research in enviromental studies. This 
guidance encourages students and re- 
searchers to use the online catalog to ac- 
cess materials in all campus libraries. 
While these programs are effective, there 
is still a need for a document that commu- 
nicates the overall plan for the collection. 

Faculty in the Dartmouth Environ- 
mental Studies Program have expressed a 
strong desire that the College Library 
gather all environmental material into one 
coherent, centrally located collection. 
Their feeling is that undergraduates are 
not well served by die large, divided col- 
lection because they are unlikely to persist 
in locating materials that are widely dis- 
persed. The faculty think the students 
need an easily browsable collection that 
crosses broad subject boundaries. Thus 
the Environmental Studies Program 
maintains a small, unified browsing col- 
lection for students as a starting point for 
their research. 

Some organizations solve the dispersal 
problem by maintaining separate collec- 
tions in environmental studies and even 
developing unique classification systems 
(Rauscher 1992; Rauscher 1993). Wil- 
liams College has expanded this approach 
into a separate library for environmental 
studies (the Matt Cole Memorial Library) 
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that has document and book holdings in 
excess of 12,500 items, as well as 250 
serials subscriptions (Rauscher 1992, 93- 
103). 

However, the aforementioned solu- 
tions are not practical at all institutions. 
Therefore, ways of incorporating the en- 
vironmental materials into the traditional 
library structure are needed. 

Developing a collection for environ- 
mental studies to serve diverse user 
groups creates a special challenge for bib- 
liographers and collection managers. 
There is no one definition of what consti- 
tutes environmental studies that fits all 
institutions and all programs. Most tradi-' 
tional subject areas, from art to zoology, 
have some environmental aspect. How- 
ever, environmental studies has its own 
literature (Robnett 1987), so it cannot just 
be subsumed into other subject areas 
from a collection development and man- 
agement view. Federal, state, local, and 
international government documents are 
also important sources for environmental 
materials (Ercegovac 1992; Robnett 
1987), and these frequently are handled 
differently from other types of materials. 
Both traditional subject-oriented materi- 
als that relate to environmental studies 
and broad-based materials on the envi- 
ronment need to be included in the col- 
lection. With the advent of numerous 
electronic data sources, including In- 
ternet resources, the problem of assessing 
and acquiring interdisciplinary informa- 
tion has been compounded (Weiskel 
1991). Clearly a plan for an organized 
approach to collection development is 
needed. 

Rationale for 
Developing a Policy 

Collection development policies provide 
convenient methods of defining responsi- 
bilities, setting selection guidelines, de- 
scribing a collection, and communicating 
among librarians and users, as well as pro- 
viding accountability. "A written policy 
provides the rationale for selection of in- 
dividual items and ensures consistency 
and balance in the growth of collections" 



(Bostic 1988). The current budgetary cli- 
mate and rapidly changing material for- 
mats have underscored the need for 
clearly defining collecting criteria and 
closely examining purchasing patterns 
(Bostic 1988; Richards 1991). Providing 
informational materials for an interdisci- 
plinary program in a multilibrary system 
demands an approach that encourages 
communication and cooperation among 
all involved. A collection development 
policy is a document that naturally facili- 
tates this process (Bostic 1988). 

The Dartmouth College Library Col- 
lection Management and Development 
Committee decided that an environ- 
mental studies collection development 
policy was necessary to facilitate commu- 
nication about current collecting activities 
and to guide hbrarian subject bibliog- 

ate to the collections in their library. This 
policy had to reflect the organization of 
environmental studies materials in the 
Dartmouth College Library system and 
include input from subject bibliographers 
(librarians) and from faculty. The policy 
also had to be understood and used by 
people with diverse backgrounds and in- 
terests. More than other policies, it had to 
clarify which library had primary respon- 
sibility for what subjects, to ensure that 
subject coverage as a whole was adequate 
for the Dartmouth College Environ- 
mental Studies Program and to facilitate 
access to materials by users. 

Problems in Developing a 
Collection Development Policy 
for Environmental Studies 

There is no Research Libraries Group 
(RLG) conspectus or other collection as- 
sessment and description too! that would 
help a collection manager identify class 
number ranges for environmental studies 
monographs and serials, offer a list of 
terms, or organize an environmental stud- 
ies collection policy in a logical format. 
There is no standard that can be consulted 
and understood by subject bibliographers 
working in disciplines that have a major or 
minor environmental studies component 
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(Robnett 1987). Bibliographies can serve 
as subject-organized tools for reviewing 
subject coverage (Forthcoming Science 
Books of 1993; Interdisciplinary Checklist 
1991; Douville 1992; Stoss 1991), but 
these are extremely fragmented in their 
coverage. A bibliography that attempts to 
fill this gap has recently been published, 
but it is not sufficient on its own (Yale 
School of Forestry and Environmental 
Studies 1993). 

The Library of Congress (LC) classifi- 
cation scheme places material relating to 
the environment within the standard sub- 
ject classifications, but this is not useful 
for all materials (Shapiro and Whaley 
1987). LC recently began an environ- 
mental sciences classification schedule 
(GE), but how that will be used is not yet 
known. The classification scheme devel- 
ops topics such as environmental educa- 
tion, environmental philosophy, and com- 
munication in environmental sciences but 
does not move topics such as environ- 
mental geology (QE38) or conservation of 
natural resources (S900-S954) from their 
current placement (Library of Congress 
1992). 

Some libraries, such as the Dartmouth 
College Library, have a model plan for a 
collection development policy that is fol- 
lowed for all subjects (Bostic 1988). Envi- 
ronmental studies did not fit into the 
model as well as the more traditional aca- 
demic subjects. 

Steps in Developing 
a Collection Policy 

At Dartmouth, subject bibliographers 
produce and update collection develop- 
ment policies for their subject areas fol- 
lowing a model plan. No one bibliog- 
rapher is assigned environmental studies 
because it is considered to be part of so 
many different subject areas. At least 
thirty bibliographers at Dartmouth pur- 
chase materials that may be relevant to 
environmental studies. 

Four bibliographers representing the 
areas with the most activity in environ- 
mental studies were asked to create the 
first policy. This was done in 1988 and 
updated in 1992. Prior to 1988, a draft 



policy written in 1982 was the only guide 
to collecting in this area. The libraries 
(and disciplines) represented in the work- 
ing group were Baker Library (humani- 
ties, social sciences, government docu- 
ments), Kresge Physical Sciences Library 
(chemistry, earth sciences, physics), Feld- 
berg Business and Engineering Library, 
and the Biomedical Libraries (biology and 
medicine). 

This environmental studies working 
group divided the project into four sub- 
projects: developing a list of subject 
terms, doing a collection assessment to 
understand better how the subject was 
collected in the various libraries, writing 
a description of the research and teaching 
programs involving environmental studies 
at Dartmouth, and creating a format to 
represent how the subjects were collected 
in the various libraries. 

Before the collection could be as- 
sessed, a list of subject terms had to be 
developed that would cover relevant as- 
pects of environmental studies. Finding 
subject terms that represented the cur- 
rent literature, yet followed standard li- 
brary subject indexing as much as possi- 
ble, was important so that the faculty, 
students, and librarians could understand 
the scope of the policy. As with other 
fields of study, it was found that the Li- 
brary of Congress subject headings were 
often not the terms that the researchers 
were using (Shapiro and Whaley 1987) . It 
was also interesting to see how the subject 
1 leadings in the policy changed in the 
three versions of the policy from 1982 to 
1992 (see table 1). During this process, it 
was important to remember that there 
was no intention to include the universe 
of environmental subject terms, but 
rather to reflect the emphases in teaching 
and research at Dartmouth College, 

The existing draft policy primarily cov- 
ered environmental sciences, not humani- 
ties or social sciences aspects of the envi- 
ronment. Thirty-two subjects were listed, 
and most of these began with the term 
Environmental, as in Environmental En- 
gineering, Environmental Pollution, and 
Environmental Chemistry. The terms 
were organized in a subject hierarchy. For 
example, types of pollution, such as Air 
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TABLE 1 

Environmental Studies Subject Heading Time Line (Sample) 



1982 



1989 



1992 



None 


Acid Precipitation 


Acid Precipitation 


Pesticides 


Pesticides 


Agriculture and the 






Environment 


None 


None 


Biogeochemistry 


None 


None 


Business and the Environment 


None 


None 


Climate 


Environmental Control 


Environmental Engineering 


Environmental Engineering 


Environmental Health 


Environmental Health 


ITtsolfrr, anil (ho T?xiin*.^n»'rt*iT^ 


Environmental Impact 


Environmental Impact 


Ecosystem Analysis 


Environmental Impact 


Environmental Impact 




Statements 


Law and the Environment 


Environmental Pollution 


Pollution, Air Pollution, etc. 


Pollution 


Environmental Sciences, 






General 


None 


None 


Extraterrestrial Environments 


None 


None 


Recycling 


Recycling 


Waste 


Waste Disposal 


Waste Disposal 


Waste 


None 


Waste Treatment 


Waste 



Pollution, were listed under Environ- 
mental Pollution. However, a few special 
terms such as Recycling and Conservation 
were included. This original policy did not 
include topics grouped by library, al- 
though some notes on the major collect- 
ing library were included. 

Sources consulted for the second sub- 
ject headings list included: Library of 
Congress Subject Headings, the subject 
lists from major abstracting and indexing 
sources such as Environmental Abstracts, 
the Guide to the NTIS SR1M Service, and 
the subject headings used in various bib- 
liographies of environmental books and 
periodicals (Douville 1992; Interdiscipli- 
nary Checklist 1991). Faculty in the Envi- 
ronmental Studies Program were con- 
sulted in several meetings about what 
subject headings they would use to de- 
scribe their areas of research. This was 
especially useful for new terminology, jar- 
gon, and completeness of coverage, be- 
cause the faculty in that program had in- 
terests ranging from acid rain to the 
environmental effects of war. 

A final list of fifty-three terms in alpha- 
betical order with short descriptions of 
what they meant in the context of the 



policy was developed. One of the intents 
of this list was to make the subject terms 
easy to locate by a variety of people, not 
just librarians used to hierarchical term 
lists and see references. It was thought 
that a simple alphabetical list with subject 
scope notes would work best with the 
audience in mind. However, in the course 
of the process, it became evident that 
cross references and term hierarchies 
were creeping into the list despite the best 
intentions. Rather than listing terms in a 
hierarchy, scope notes were used as much 
as possible to indicate what concepts were 
included under a main term. See also ref- 
erences were included in the scope notes 
to indicate when the reader needed to 
look under additional headings. These 
scope notes generally started with the 
word "includes." See references were 
kept to a minimum. Even a term that is 
easy to consider as a broader term with 
subheadings, such as "Pollution," only had 
a scope note to indicate what was included 
under it, and had a see also reference to 
specific types of pollution. 

The 1992 revision of the list of subject 
headings contains new terms that were 
suggested by researchers active in the 
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field. Notable additions were Biogeo- 
chemisty, Biodiversity, Conservation 
Biology, and Global Climate Change. The 
faculty consultants also helped the librari- 
ans with distinctions between terms that 
are closely related, such as Restoration 
Ecology and Reclamation. The latest revi- 
sion also reflects different ideas about 
how to organize the list. The librarians' 
tendency to group terms into hierarchies 
emerged strongly in this revision. For 
example, two terms that had been main 
headings, Wildlife Management and En- 
dangered Species, were grouped under 
Conservation Biology, along with Bio- 
diversity and Restoration Ecology. The 
total number of main heading terms was 
reduced to thirty-one, with eight of those 
having terms listed under them. 

The collection assessment was done 
for the 1989 revision to determine which 
library was in fact collecting which mono- 
graphs and serials in the area of environ- 
mental studies and at what level. As there 
is no RLG conspectus for environmental 
studies that might be used for compari- 
son, the primary source of comparative 
information was based on serial holdings, 
published bibliographies, and estimates 
of the percentage of titles purchased from 
publishers who emphasize the subjects of 
interest. For the 1989 assessment, the pe- 
riodicals list from the Williams College 
Environmental Studies Library was used, 
as were various lists of journal titles in 
environmental studies and sciences, and 
in related subject areas such as environ- 
mental health. Such an assessment was 
only done for the newly introduced terms 
during the 1992 revision. 

Developing the Text 

There was a notable change between 1982 
and 1992 in the number of departments 
that expressed an interest in environ- 
mental studies. At the time of the first 
writing, the Thayer School of Engineering 
and the Biology Department were listed 
as having an interest in environmental sci- 
ences. In contrast, the current policy lists 
nearly all the science departments. In a 
new pamphlet titled "Environmental Sci- 



ences at Dartmouth" faculty from Chem- 
istry, Earth Sciences, Biology, the Medical 
School, and the Engineering School are 
represented. 

The text of the policy lists the general 
subject coverage of each library as it re- 
lates to environmental studies and refers 
to relevant subject policies. (Dartmouth 
College Library 1992) This is particularly 
useful in connecting the traditional sub- 
ject disciplines with this interdisciplinary 
one. 

A section specifying collecting levels, 
as defined by the RLG conspectus, is a 
routine part of the collection develop- 
ment policies written at Dartmouth. Col- 
lecting levels reflect selection of serial as 
well as monographic titles. In the case of 
the environmental studies policy, it 
seemed useful to also include a note 
about which library covered which 
topic, and at what general level. In pa- 
per format, the chart is easier to read 
than a list (see table 2). 

Tracking Interdisciplinary 
Material 

Because environmental studies materials 
fall into a wide variety of topics and call 
numbers, it is impractical to generate 
electronically a new book or serial list 
specific to environmental studies. There- 
fore we are experimenting with coding in 
our electronic acquisitions database. To 
encourage tracking of interdisciplinary 
materials, bibliographers at Dartmouth 
are expected to code all purchases that fall 
into pre-specified subjects such as envi- 
ronmental studies, women's studies, and 
others. The advantage to this system is 
that we have a way to track environmen- 
tally oriented books and serials through- 
out the system, so that there is wide input 
for this collection. The disadvantages are 
that coding depends on human interven- 
tion, codes in our system are only 
searchable for eighteen months, and 
items may only carry one code, so a choice 
must be made if an acquisition falls into 
multiple categories. We are investigating 
a more permanent method of flagging en- 
vironmental studies (and other) material 
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TABLE 2 

Collection Levels Chart (Sample) 



Terms/Subject Scope Notes 


Existing 


Levels 
Current 


Desirable 


Primary Library 


Acid Precipitation 

Dana collects esp. effects on 
organisms. Includes: precipitation 
in air and water, acid organisms 
deposition, add rain, factors 
which influence acid precipi- 
tation, the effects of acid 
precipitation on the environment 
and organisms; policy issues. 


3 


3/4 


4 


Kresge, Dana, Baker 
Gov. Docs. 


Agriculture and the 
Environment 


2/3 


2/3 


3 


Dana, Baker Gov. Docs., 

tier* TTQOA mills 
esp. u puu». 


Food Supply 

Includes transportation, distri- 
bution; Strong in rice technology 


2 


2 


3 


Baker, Dana 


Integrated Pest Management 

Felaberg has technological 
aspects 


2 


3 


3 


Dana, Kresge, Baker Gov. 
Docs., esp. EPA pubs. 


Pesticides 

Includes effects on the 
environment, pest resistance to 
pesticides. See also Health and 
the Environment. 


4 


4 


4 




Sustainable Agriculture 


2 


2/3 


3 





in the Dartmouth College online catalog, 
allowing multiple flags and possibly pro- 
viding searching access to users as well as 
librarians. After reviewing a sample of re- 
cent orders, it is clear that not all environ- 
mental materials are being coded for en- 
vironmental studies. The reasons for this 
need further investigation. 

Summary 

Environmental studies is broadly inter- 
disciplinary. At Dartmouth, relevant 
materials may be selected by any of the 
bibliographers and housed in any of 
nine subject-specific libraries. There is 
no separate funding for environmental 
materials; rather all librarian selectors 
(bibliographers) are responsible for buy- 
ing environmentally oriented books and 
journals that are appropriate to their col- 



lections using their existing funds. Pur- 
chased materials are housed in the library 
that manages the funds used to purchase 
the item or in the subject library where 
the item classes (for instance, an LC clas- 
sified item that falls in "QH" would be 
housed in the Dana Biomedical Library). 
Therefore, we found it necessary to de- 
velop several approaches to managing this 
dispersed collection. Distributed selec- 
tion of materials requires that librarian 
selectors cooperate and communicate ef- 
fectively about the collection. Our pri- 
mary approach to managing this dutrib- 

to develop a detailed collection develop- 
ment policy that identifies primary library 
locations for broad subject categories. 
The four bibliographers responsible for 
this policy monitor the collection and en- 
courage consultation and negotiation. For 
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instance, subscription costs for journals 
ne eded co nsis tently by u sers of more th an 
one library might be split between funds 
managed by librarians in separate librar- 
ies. Duplication of materials is rare and 
occurs in response to a specific need. 
Generally, we rely on our systemwide on- 
line catalog and an efficient Ubrary-to- 
iibrary document delivery program to 
provide articles or books to patrons. To aid 
in monitoring the collection, a system to 
flag books and journals related to environ- 
mental studies has been developed using 
our electronic acquisitions database. 

The process of developing the collec- 
tion policy required that the bibliog- 
raphers representing the areas most ac- 
tive in environmental studies collaborate 
on the creation of the policy; the bibliog- 
raphers involved did represent a wide 
range of subject areas related to environ- 
mental issues. The first step of the process 
was to identify a list of subject terms. 
Next, with the help of faculty in the Envi- 
ronmental Studies Program, collections in 
the dispersed libraries were assessed 
based on these terms. Because the serial 
literature is critical in any scientific field, 
journal tides were evaluated throughout 
the library system for their importance in 
the environmental literature, again in 
consultation with faculty, The research 
and teaching programs were described for 
each area. Finally, a tabular format for 
presenting the information to faculty and 
other bibliographers was created. In the 
policy we addressed specifically the inter- 
disciplinary and dispersed nature of this 
subject and identified primary library lo- 
cations for books and journals in broad 
subject areas. 

Collection policies are useful only if 
they are dynamic, updated frequently 
enough to reflect changes in the disci- 
plines covered as well as the terminology, 
and are accessible to diose requiring de- 
tailed collection information (Bos tic 
1988). Our policies are reviewed every 
3-5 years. Because the environmental 
studies faculty participated in the devel- 
opment of the collection policy, we feel 
the terminology reflects that of the prac- 
titioner. 



Now that the most recent revision has 
been in effect for one year, we plan to 
evaluate its usefulness to the faculty and 
also to other bibliographers. Eventually 
collection development policies may be 
available and searchable online through 
the Dartmouth College Information Sys- 
tem under the same interface as other 
bibliographic fdes and the online catalog. 
Then users may be able to locate the li- 
brary that best handles their particular 
topic within environmental studies by 
searching the policies. The goal is that the 
collection development policy will prove 
useful to users as well as to bibliographers. 
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Education for Collection 
Management: Results of 
a Survey of Educators 
and Practitioners 

John M. Budd and Patricia L. Bril 

Individuals who list collection development as a specialization in the direc- 
tory of the Association for Library and Information Science Education were 
surveyed. A sample of members of either the RASD Collection Development 
and Evaluation Section or the ALCTS Collection Management and Devel- 
opment Section also were surveyed. Recipients of the questionnaire were 
asked to assess the importance of specific aspects of education for collection 
development (practitioners also were asked to assess their own educational 
experiences with regard to collection development). Further, respondents 
offered their opinions on where the locus of education for collection devel- 
opment should be and what journals they read in order to keep up with issues 
in collection development. Results from each group of respondents are 
presented, as well as comparisons between the two groups. 

Librarians are working to come to grips 
with potential alterations to the funding, 
composition, and use of collections. These 
are issues essential to collection manage- 
ment today, and they naturally are impor- 
tant to another concern within the library 
community — education for collection de- 
velopment. 

Library education has been faced, es- 
pecially in recent years, with the dilemma 
of trying to reconcile its mission of prepar- 
ing students for a profession and its place 
in higher education institutions. The at- 
tempts at reconciUation are evident in 
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If we accept that the profession of li- 
brarianship is evolving, it seems wise to 
investigate how such evolution is re- 
flected in library education. Libraries and 
librarians exist in a world forced to deal 
with change of many sorts, including po- 
litical, social, demographic, economic, 
and technological. New developments in 
all facets of life necessarily have an impact 
on the nature of library collections. Re- 
view of this impact is not the purpose 

is continuous and therefore spawns ques- 
tions relating to collection management. 
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recent writings, such as Lawrence Auld's 
"Seven Imperatives for Library Educa- 
tion" (1990). Some, such as Wiegand 
(1986), assert that schools have been 
driven primarily by practice and have 
been sensitive and responsive to "those 
agencies which employ the overwhelming 
majority of their graduates" (p, 278). 
Many in the profession might regard such 
an assertion as moot, but there do exist 
calls for cooperation between the field 
and the schools. Lester (1990), for in- 
stance, states that "We need to facilitate 
dialogue between practitioners and edu- 
cators, on both aspects of library educa- 
tion's identity" and "we can develop and 
promote the concept of education for li- 
brarianship as a joint venture partnership 
between the schools and the field" (p. 
586). This effort will be, to use a common 
euphemism of the day, a "challenge." 
Woodsworth and Lester (1991) articulate 
the nature of this challenge very clearly: 
"Although nearly all library schools have 
changed their names and are changing 
their curricula, the profession itself has 
not expressed agreement on what educa- 
tional results are desirable or how they 
might best be achieved" (p. 204). 

However, even with a general lack of 
agreement on specific components of li- 
brary education, collection management 
(or essential aspects of it) is repeatedly 
mentioned as an important competency 
or knowledge base. Three surveys con- 
ducted in the 1980s affirm that collection 
management needs to be a part of the 
educational experience: in surveys con- 
ducted by the Association of Research Li- 
braries (1981) and by White and Paris 
(1985), collection development is listed as 
being necessary; a study by Powell and 
Creth (1986) mentions "selection of ma- 
terials," "structure of subject literatures," 
and "collection evaluation" as important. 
In the model created by Woodsworth and 
Lester (1991), the concerns of collection 
management are prominently featured (p. 
207). It should be noted that these exami- 
nations have been focused on practition- 
ers in academic libraries, but the central 
role of collection management is evident 
nonetheless. In the present study we 
delve more deeply into the place and na- 



ture of collection management in library 
education by seeking to discover both the 
educators' and practitioners' views re- 
garding education for collection develop- 
ment, with particular interest in the deter- 
mination of important aspects for 
inclusion in library school curricula. In a 
study that is somewhat related to collec- 
tion management, Schmidt (1991) exam- 
ined the education of acquisitions librari- 
ans by surveying individuals working at 
ARL institutions. 



The Study 

Some basic questions were asked as part 
of this investigation: 

1. What are key characteristics of indi- 
viduals identifying collection devel- 
opment as a teaching or research area 
(rank, position, length of time teach- 
ing, length of time at present institu- 
tion, possession of tenure, and extent 
of work experience in collection de- 
velopment)? 

2. What are key characteristics of 
course offerings at programs accred- 
ited by the American Library Asso- 
ciation (existence of a required 
course, one or more elective courses, 
or advanced courses; and integration 
of collection development and man- 
agement into other courses)? 

3. What are key characteristics of prac- 
titioners indicating an interest in col- 
lection development (institution 
where library degree was earned, 
age, types and sizes of institutions 
where currently employed, extent of 
collection development assign- 
ment — in terms of percentage of 
time, and years of professional collec- 
tion development experience)? 

4. In what journals do educators and 
practitioners seek collection devel- 
opment information? 

5. By what means do educators and 
practitioners think people should ac- 
quire knowledge about collection de- 
velopment? 

6. How well did master's programs pre- 
pare practitioners for certain aspects 
of collection development work? 
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7. How important do educators and 
practitioners view certain aspects of 
collection development work? 
Because the purpose of this examina- 
tion was to determine what educators and 
practitioners saw as important to educa- 
tion for collection development, it was 
decided that both groups would be sur- 
veyed to elicit their opinions. The 1992- 
93 directory published by the Association 
for Library and Information Science Edu- 
cation (ALISE) provided a source to iden- 
tify educators. Each faculty member des- 
ignates subject areas of teaching and 
research interests, and collection devel- 
opment is one area that may be so desig- 
nated. Only faculty affiliated with pro- 
grams accredited by the American Library 
Association were included. With this con- 
straint, a total of 92 individuals were iden- 
tified and surveyed (the figure includes 
full-time and part-time, including ad- 
junct, faculty). Identifying practitioners 
working or interested in the area of col- 
lection management and development 
was more challenging. One goal of the 
study was to include librarians working in 
a variety of environments. It was deter- 
mined that the population used would be 
members of the Collection Development 
and Evaluation Section (CODES) of the 
Reference and Adult Services Division 
and the Collection Management and De- 
velopment Section (CMDS) of the Asso- 
ciation for Library Collections and Tech- 
nical Services. The membership lists of 
the two sections were obtained from the 
American Library Association and were 
merged to eliminate duplication, A sam- 
ple was drawn from the membership lists; 
the sample size was determined by using 
a formulation developed by Krejeie and 
Morgan (1970). Application of the for- 
mula yielded a sample size of 357. The 
population was then systematically sam- 
pled. 

A total of 58 of the 92 educators sur- 
veyed (63%) returned questionnaires af- 
ter an initial mailing and one follow-up 
mailing. The return rate for practitioners 
was 44%; 157 of the 357 sent in question- 
naires after the first mailing and one fol- 
low-up. (Whenever directories are used to 
obtain individuals' addresses there is the 



possibility that people have moved or, for 
some reason, cannot be reached at the 
address given. This can limit return rates.) 
The CODES and CMDS lists presented 
some other difficulties. For instance, in- 
stitutional memberships in the sections 
had to be ignored. Also, some individuals 
returned uncompleted questionnaires, 
noting that they did not work in, or have 
a particular interest in, collection devel- 
opment. Apparently some individuals es- 
tablish membership in a section because 
of the ability to do so without charge. 

Findings 

As is stated above, the educators surveyed 
included individuals who were full-time 
faculty members, as well as some who 
teach on a part-time basis. Most of the 
educator respondents (41, or 70.7%) were 
affiliated full-time with schools; the re- 
mainder (17, 29.3%) had part-time, visit- 
ing, or adjunct appointments. A total of 
17.2% (10) of the educators responding 
held the rank of assistant professor, 
29.3%(17) were associate professors, and 
25.9% (15) were professors. Sixteen, or 
27.6% held other ranks, such as lecturer 
or instructor. There was a fairly broad 
distribution of time spent teaching, time 
at the present school, and experience in 
collection development work. These 
three distributions are presented in table 
X, by numbers of years of experience. 

Thirty-two (55.2%) of the respondents 
reported that they do have tenure; 26 
(44.8%) say they do not. 

The next set of questions asked of edu- 
cators related to the kinds of courses of- 
fered by their schools. Because these 
questions pertained to programs rather 
than individuals' perceptions of issues 
relevant to collection management, the 
responses were collapsed for these ques- 
tions only in order to illustrate the current 
practice within schools of library and in- 
formation science. First, respondents 
were asked whether a separate collection 
development and management course 
was required as part of the school's cur- 
riculum. Respondents from 33 programs 
are represented, 16 (48.5%) said yes and 
17 (51.5%) indicated that a course was not 
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TABLE 1 

Teaching Experience, Time at Present School, and Amount 
of Collection Development Experience of Educators 





Teaching Experience 


Present School 


Col. Dev. Experience 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


0-2 


5 


8.6 


10 


17.5 


7 


12.3 


3-5 


13 


22.4 


15 


26.3 


12 


21.1 


6-10 


11 


19.0 


13 


22.8 


13 


22.8 


11-15 


5 


8.6 


4 


7.0 


11 


19.3 


16-20 


10 


17.2 


8 


14.0 


8 


14.0 


21+ 


14 


24.1 


7 


12.3 


6 


10.5 


Totals 


58 


100.0 


57 


99.9' 


57 


99.9* 



'Due to rounding 



required. When asked whether the school 
offers a separate elective course, 19 of 30 
responding (63.3%) stated that such a 
course was offered and 11 (36.7%) an- 
swered negatively. Educators were also 
asked whether an advanced course, de- 
signed to build upon an introductory re- 
quired or elective course, was offered. 
Only those from 7 of 32 schools (21.9%) 
responded in the affirmative; 25 (78.1%) 
said that no such course exists at their 
school. Lastly, individuals were asked 
whether collection development and 
management was integrated into other 
courses. Respondents from 28 of 33 pro- 
grams (84.8%) indicated that such inte- 
gration exists and five (15.2%) stated that 
it does not. Type-of-library courses (aca- 
demic, public, etc.) were mentioned most 
frequently as those in which collection 
development was included. 

Practitioner respondents displayed 
considerable diversity of characteristics; a 
goal in designing this study was to include 
librarians from many backgrounds. Most 
of those responding had been working in 
libraries for quite some time. The median 
year in which respondents earned the 
masters degree is 1976. Many of those 
returning questionnaires were in the mid- 
dle of their careers: 3, or 1.9%, were un- 
der 30 years of age; 34, or 21.7%, were 
from 31 to 40; 78 (49.7%) were from 41 to 
50; 30, or 19.1% were from 51 to 60; and 
12, or 7.6%, were over 60 years old. It 



might be expected that academic librari- 
ans are more likely to be members of 
CODES or CMDS, and so be more heav- 
ily represented in the sample. Based on 
the respondents, this expectation was 
borne out. Of the 154 indicating the type 
of library at which they were employed, a 
total of 92 (59.8%) were academic librari- 
ans. Of these, 68, or 44.2%, worked in 
university libraries; 20, or 13.0%, in col- 
lege libraries; and 4, 2.6%, in junior and 
community college libraries. Thirty- nine 
respondents (25.3%) were public librari- 
ans and 21 (13.6%) were special librari- 
ans. Only 2 (1.3%) indicated that they 
worked in a school library media center. 

The distribution of respondents ac- 
cording to the size of the library at which 
they worked, while not uniform, is fairly 
even. More worked in small libraries than 
in any other size; 44, or 28.8% of the 153 
responding to this question, were in li- 
braries with collections numbering fewer 
than 150,000 volumes. Twenty-five 
(16.3%) worked in libraries with collec- 
tions in the 150,000 to 300,000 volume 
range. Twenty-nine, or 19.0%, were in 
organizations that housed 300,000 to 
1,000,000 volumes. Thirty-four (22.2%) 
worked in libraries with 1,000,000 to 
3,000,000 volumes, and 21 (13.7%) were 
in libraries with collections greater than 
3,000,000 volumes. 

The majority of those sending in ques- 
tionnaires reported spending a portion of 
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their time engaged in collection develop- 
ment work. Forty-six, or 29.9% of the 154 
responding to this question, spent 11 to 
20% of their time on collection develop- 
ment; 20, or 13.0%, reported each of the 
following time allotments: 21 to 40%, 41 
to 60%, and greater than 60%. There were 
a number of individuals who spent rela- 
tively Utde time on the activity: 48 (31.2%) 
spent none to 10% of their time doing 
collection development. However, with 
almost 70% spending more than 10 per- 
cent of their time on collection develop- 
ment, one expectation is that this group of 
respondents was familiar with important 
aspects of the function. This belief is also 
supported when years of experience 
working with collection development is 
examined. A total of 156 answered the 
question relating to experience; only 16, 
or 10.3%, reported having under three 
years experience. Twenty- four (15.4%) 
had three to five years of work experience; 
36 (23.1%) had 6 to 10 years; 25 (16.0%) 
had 11 to 15 years; 31 (19.9%) had 16 to 
20 years; and 24 (15.4%) had 21 years or 



more of collection development experi- 
ence. It is assumed that this experience 
forms the basis for assessments of the im- 
portance of specific aspects of education for 
collection development. 

Both educators and practitioners were 
asked to indicate which journals they read 
to find literature on aspects of collection 
development and management. Educa- 
tors listed 36 journals; practitioners men- 
tioned a total of 43. The top 10 noted by 
each group are listed in table 2. 

There is obviously some discrepancy in 
these highly-ranked journals, although 
the top three (not in the same order) are 
common to both groups. Seven journal 
titles appear on both lists. If anything can 
be said, in general, about the journals 
unique to one list, it might be that those 
appearing on the practitioner list tend to 
be practice oriented. For instance, Pub- 
lishers Weekly and Choice have value as 
selection aids. School Library Journal ap- 
pears on the educator list, but school li- 
brarians are scarcely represented among 
practitioner respondents. 



TABLE 2 

Journals Read in Order to Find Information 
About Collection Development/Management 

Educators Practitioners 



Journal Title 


Hank 


Times 
Mentioned 


Rank 


Times 
Mentioned 


Collection Management 


1 


31 


3 


34 


College if Research Libraries 


2* 


22 


2 


49 


Library Journal 


2* 


22 


1 


62 


Collection Building 


4 


19 






Library Resources ir Technical Services 


5 


17 


8* 


21 


Library Acquisitions: Practice and Theory 


6 


16 






Journal of Academic Librarianship 


7 


11 


4 


28 


American Libraries 


8 


10 


8* 


21 


School Library Journal 


9 


8 






Wilson Library Bulletin 


10 


6 


5* 


23 


Publishers Weekly 






5° 


23 


RQ 






7 


22 


Choice 






10 


19 



"Indicates a tie. 
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TABLE 3 

Means by Which Collection 
Development and Management 
Skills or Knowledge Should Be 
Acquired 



Means 


Mean 
Rank by 
Educators 


Mean 
Rank by 
Practitioners 


Separate required 
course in horary 
school 


1.56 


2.59 


Integration into 
other courses in 
library school 


2.97 


3.13 


Separate elective 
course in library 
school 


3.06 


3.75 


Internships or other 
practical experi- 
ence as part of a 
students curriculum 


3.79 


3.96 


On-the-job training 
(apart from or after 
library school) 


4.11 


3.10 


Attendance at 
institutes, work- 
shops, etc. (apart 
from or after school) 


4.51 


4.39 



Mean rank determined by recording each time the 
item is ranked by respondent on a scale of 1 to 7 
(with 1 being most important), multiplying the 
number of mentions by the rank (1 times no, of 
times mentioned, 2 times no. of times mentioned, 
etc.), then dividing by the total number of 
individuals ranking that item. 



Next, individuals in both groups were 
asked by what means they thought collec- 
tion development and management skills 
or knowledge should be acquired. It 
should be noted that this question relates 
to desired means and might not reflect 
how practitioners acquired knowledge or 
how programs are currently structured. 
Respondents were given six options, and 
were free to offer any alternative means 
they wished. The six options, along with 
mean ranks for educators and practitio- 
ners, appear in table 3. 

It should be noted here that very few 
respondents exercised the option of speci- 
fying additional criteria, so the rankings 
listed in the table were not affected to a 



great extent by these responses. The pri- 
mary difference in the rankings by the two 
groups is a striking one. Both groups 
ranked "Separate required course" high- 
est; educators ranked "Integration into 
o titer courses" next highest, but practitio- 
ner respondents ranked "On-the-job 
training (apart from or after library 
school)" second. Twenty-two practitio- 
ners ranked "On-the-job training" high- 
est; no educator gave this choice a top 
ranking. This seems to mark a difference 
of opinion between the two groups of re- 
spondents regarding how one should 
learn about collection development. The 
difference seems to imply a much more 
substantial reliance by practitioners than 
by educators on post-master's work expe- 
rience as a means of learning about collec- 
tion management. It also seems interest- 
ing to observe that, while practitioners 
and educators disagreed about the impor- 
tance of on-the-job training, there was 
little disagreement regarding practical ex- 
perience, such as internships, structured 
as part of students' curricula. While prac- 
titioners placed considerable import on 
post-master's work, they expressed rela- 
tively little enthusiasm for work as part of 
the master's program. 

To carry the analysis of the rankings a 
bit further, of the 41 educators ranking 
"Separate required course," 32, or 78%, 
listed it highest in importance. Of the 104 
practitioners ranking the same criterion, 
50 (48.1%) stated that it was first in im- 
portance. Also, 40 of the educators ranked 
one of the six criteria first; those ranking 
"Separate required course" first account 
for 80% (32 respondents, as noted above) 
of the total. Correspondingly, 105 practi- 
tioners listed one of the criteria first; the 
percentage so ranking "Separate required 
course" is 47.6 (50 respondents). The im- 
portance placed on a required course by 
educators is summed up in one individ- 
ual's comment: "In my ideal curriculum, 
all students would be required to take a 
course in collection development, man- 
agement, maintenance, and other 'macro' 
matters; everyone would have to take a 
selection course which would include all 
formats and emphasize evaluation" (em- 
phasis in original). 
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TABLE 4 

Practitioners' Ratings of Specific Aspects 
of Course Instruction in their Master s Programs 4 



Aspects of Course Instruction Mean St. Dev. Median 



Knowledge of history ot col. dev. 


2.611 


1.403 


o 
z 


Knowledge of current issues in col. dev. 


3.070 


1.553 


o 
iS 


Ability to identify and use key materials selection 
sources 


3.885 


1.489 


A 

4 


Tr 1 1 r*.i 1 ■ . • 1 1 1 ■ 1 ■ 

Knowledge of the traditional publishing process 


3.427 


1.4U1 


A 

4 


Knowledge of non-traditional publishing (e.g., 
electronic) processes 


1.790 


1.423 


i 

l 


Ability to conduct a needs assessment/community 
analysis 


2.771 


1.597 


3 


Knowledge of materials vendors and jobbers 


2.713 


1.410 


3 


Knowledge of the traditional book acquisitions 
process 


3.242 


1.474 


3 


Knowledge of serials acquisitions and control 


2.611 


1.352 


3 


T TnriprstaTirnTMy cA pfvninHffnt qrul ntnpr rplfltpn lpcrjll 

issues 


2.930 


1.350 


3 


Ability to write a collection development policy 


2.739 


1.582 


3 


Knowledge of budgeting practice 


2.611 


1.362 


3 


Awareness of cooperation and resource sharing 
possibilities 


3.121 


1.516 


3 


Ability to evaluate collections according to 
established techniques 


3.032 


1.478 


3 


Knowledge of preservation techniques 


2.312 


1.409 


2 



°The scale applied to tables 4 through 6 has 1 as the lowest rating and 6 as the highest. 



Much of the content of the question- 
naires sent to educators and practitioners 
pertained to specific aspects of education 
for collection development. Practitioners 
were asked to rate how well their master's 
education prepared them for these as- 
pects of collection development and man- 
agement. Respondents were asked to rate 
the items according to a scale of 1 to 6, 
with 1 being "Not Well" and 6 being "Ex- 
tremely Well." The results of the ratings 
of each of the aspects are listed in table 4. 

As can be seen, most of the ratings are 
near the middle of the range, with "Ability 
to identify and use key materials selection 
sources" receiving the highest mean rat- 
ing and "Knowledge of non-traditional 
(e.g., electronic) publishing processes" 
receiving the lowest. One reason the latter 
aspect received a low rating is that such 



processes were either less well developed 
or virtually non-existent at the time these 
respondents earned their degrees and, 
therefore, unlikely to have been included 
in their library education programs. 

Finally, the respondents from each 
group were asked to give their percep- 
tions of the importance of the same as- 
pects of collection development and 
management. The scale of possible re- 
sponses is, again, 1 to 6, with 1 being 
"Not Important" and 6 being "Ex- 
tremely Important." Practitioners' re- 
sponses are listed in table 5; educators' 
responses are listed in table 6. 

Just as practitioners rated "Ability to 
identify- and use key materials selection 
sources" highest in terms of their master's 
preparation, so too did they rank the item 
as most important. Practitioners viewed 
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TABLE 5 

Practitioners' Views of Importance of 
Specific Aspects of Course Instruction 



Aspects of Course Instruction 


Mean 


St. Dev. 


Median 


Knowledge of history of col. dev. 


3.013 


1.214 


3 


Knowledge of current issues in col. dev. 


5.248 


0.837 


5 


Ability to identify and use key materials selection 
sources 


5.478 


0.821 


6 


Knowledge of the traditional publishing process 


4.261 


1.057 


4 


Knowledge of non-traditional publishing (e.g., 
electronic) processes 


4.631 


0.989 


5 


Ability to conduct a needs assessment/community 
analysis 


4.822 


1.233 


5 


Knowledge of materials vendors and jobbers 


4.726 


1.078 


5 


Knowledge of the traditional book acquisitions 
process 


4.490 


1.066 


5 


Knowledge of serials acquisitions and control 


4.618 


0.971 


5 


Understanding of copyright and other related legal 
issues 


4.624 


1.028 


5 


Ability to write a collection development policy 


5.000 


1.092 


5 


Knowledge of budgeting practice 


5.153 


0.995 


5 


Awareness of cooperation and resource sharing 
possibilities 


4.955 


1.052 


5 


Ability to evaluate collections according to 
established techniques 


5.089 


0.976 


5 


Knowledge of preservation techniques 


4.108 


1.185 


-1 



"Knowledge of the his tor)- of collection 
development" as less important diari the 
other items. Educators agreed in their 
ratings that history is not as important as 
other aspects of collection development. 
The niost important aspect to educators 
was "Knowledge of current issues in col- 
lection development." 

Some further analysis is possible at this 
point. One question that arises is how the 
characteristics of educators and practitio- 
ners correlate with their assessments re- 
garding the specific aspects of collection 
development. Beginning with the educa- 
tor group, the characteristics of rank, 
length of time teaching, length of time at 
the present school, and number of years 
of professional experience with collection 
development can be correlated with the 
listed aspects. Using Pearsons product- 
moment correlation, it is evident that no 



strong correlation exists. There are, how- 
ever, some statistically significant correla- 
tions (p < .01) between one of the char- 
acteristics, years of experience with 
collection development, and the follow- 
ing aspects of collection development: 
history (r = .4149), current issues (r = 
.4267), knowledge of the traditional pub- 
lishing process (r = .3374), knowledge of 
materials vendors and jobbers (r = .3359), 
knowledge of the traditional book acqui- 
sitions process (r = .3157), knowledge of 
serials acquisitions and control (r = 
.3456), knowledge of budgeting practice 
(r = .4249), and knowledge of preserva- 
tion techniques (r = .4063). This means 
that those respondents with more years of 
work experience were a bit more likely to 
rate these variables as more important. It 
should be emphasized, though, that the 
correlations are not strong and that the 
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TABLE 6 

Faculty Views of Importance of 
Specific Aspects of Course Instruction 



Aspects of Course Instruction Mean St. Dev. Median 



Knowledge of history of col. dev. 


3.017 


1.277 


3 


Knowledge of current issues in col. dev. 


5.638 


0.613 


6 


Ability to identify and use key materials selection 
sources 


5.293 


0.899 


6 


Knowledge of the traditional publishing process 


4.310 


1.231 


4 


Knowledge of non-traditional publishing (e.g., 
electronic) processes 


4.534 


1.127 


4.5 


Ability to conduct a needs assessment/community 
analysis 






5 


Knowledge of materials vendors and jobbers 


4.552 


1.142 


5 


Knowledge of the traditional book acquisitions 
process 


4.138 


1.115 


4 


Knowledge of serials acquisitions and control 


4.207 


1.348 


4 


Understanding of copyright and other related legal 
issues 


4.500 


1.405 


5 


Ability to write a collection development policy 


5.000 


1.243 


5 


Knowledge of budgeting practice 


4.379 


1.485 


5 


Awareness of cooperation and resource sharing 
possibilities 


4.845 


1.268 


5 


Ability to evaluate collections according to 
established techniques 


5.069 


1.153 


5 


Knowledge of preservation techniques 


3.931 


1.226 


4 



coefficient of determination for the 
strongest of these (current issues) is quite 
weaker 2 = .1821). 

Analysis thus far has been descriptive. 
There are, however, some hypotheses that 
can be formulated, based on questions 
central to the nature of the surveys. Spe- 
cifically, two sets of hypotheses can be 
formulated. One set centers on the assess- 
ments of aspects of collection develop- 
ment by practitioners. These individuals 
rated their own educations according to 
the listed aspects and they rated the im- 
portance of the same aspects. The ques- 
tion to be asked is how do the means of 
each rating for each aspect compare. 
Stated as a null hypothesis, the following 
can be tested: There is no statistically sig- 
nificant difference between the mean rat- 
ing of each aspect of collection develop- 
ment with regard to the respondents' 
master's education and the mean of the 



same aspect with regard to the perceived 
importance of that aspect. The paired t- 
test can be used to test this hypothesis. 
For each aspect, the difference is, in fact, 
statistically significant (p < .01); there- 
fore, the null hypothesis is rejected for 
each aspect. One respondent writes, 
As you can see, there is a painfully obvious 
gap between what I learned in library 
school and what I needed to know about 
collection development in order to do my 
job. This is due partly to the fact that I did 
not take the one elective course on collec- 
tion development offered by my library 
school because I did not then anticipate 
becoming a bibliographer. However, even 
the course I did take held shamefully little 
relevance to any of the activities I now 
perform as a professional librarian. 
Some of the dissonance in practition- 
ers' evaluations of their educational 
experiences and their assessments of 
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importance of the factors is, no doubt, due 
to when they completed their programs. 
As was stated earlier, some aspects of col- 
lection management are of relatively re- 
cent origin. Nonetheless, the gap between 
the respondents' assessments of their 
educational experiences and the impor- 
tance they ascribed to the aspects of col- 
lection development is important and 
should be incorporated into an overall 
evaluation of library education and plan- 
ning for the future. 

The second set of hypotheses has to do 
with the assessments of importance of the 
aspects by both practitioners and educa- 
tors. So, how do the means of the assess- 
ments of importance by both groups 
compare? The null hypothesis is as fol- 
lows: There is no statistically significant 
difference between the mean rating of 
each aspect of collection development 
with regard to perceived importance by 
practitioners and by educators. The t-test 
for independent samples can be em- 
ployed to test this hypothesis. The null 
hypothesis can be rejected for only three 
of the aspects: current issues (p < .01), 
knowledge of the traditional book acqui- 
sitions process (p < .05), and knowledge 
of serials acquisitions and control (p < 
.01). With twelve of the fifteen aspects, 
educators and practitioners were in agree- 
ment with regard to the level of impor- 
tance. 

Summary 

It is evident from the results of the study 
that both educators and practitioners be- 
lieve that there is much that is important 
about education for collection develop- 
ment. In fact, the two groups have largely 
consistent views of the importance of spe- 
cific aspects of collection development 
and management. To speculate a bit, 
there are two possible reasons for the 
agreement: first, the vast majority of those 
teaching collection development in li- 
brary education programs tend to have 
substantial work experience in collection 
development; secondly, those teaching on 
a part-time or adjunct basis might well be 
practitioners working in collection devel- 



opment. Even though perceptions about 
importance are, for the most part, congru- 
ent, practitioners believe that their educa- 
tional experiences fall short of their as- 
sessments of the importance of the listed 
aspects of collection development. Each 
group could probably learn from these 
data. Practitioners need to be aware of the 
diversity of student populations and to 
realize that one course in collection devel- 
opment and management will, perforce, 
have to deal with several types and sizes 
of libraries and that not all possibilities of 
local practice can be anticipated. Educa- 
tors need to be in touch with current prac- 
tice in order to understand the media and 
technology of information, the political 
and financial settings of libraries, and the 
impact of the external environment on the 
development and evaluation of collec- 
tions and on access to information. 

One area of apparent disagreement 
between educators and practitioners is 
the means by which collection develop- 
ment and management skills and knowl- 
edge should be acquired. Practitioners 
place more stock in on-the-job training 
than do educators. It seems a bit contra- 
dictory that the practitioners, who see the 
work environment as contributing so cen- 
trally to a librarian s education, do not rate 
more highly the place of internships or 
other practical experience as part of a 
students curriculum. The disagreement 
here might be used to spur discussion of 
the need for more practice-based con- 
tinuing education opportunities for prac- 
ticing librarians with collection develop- 
ment responsibilities. There might also be 
a need for continuing education for fac- 
ulty teaching in this area. Existing con- 
tinuing education mechanisms might 
eventually be broadened to include edu- 
cation for, as well as practice of, collection 
management. 

It is hoped that this study provides an 
opening for communication between 
those working in collection development 
and management and those teaching 
related courses in library education pro- 
grams. Hints at areas for potential coop- 
eration are evident in some comments 
offered by respondents. One practitioner 
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writes, "With limited budgets growing 
ever tighter I feel that the issues pertain- 
ing to collection development are subjects 
that all librarians should be knowledge- 
able of — to provide balance, offer re- 
sources needed by the community, stimu- 
late creative solutions, make the best 
decisions for the environment." One edu- 
cator expresses a general agreement with 
the foregoing statement, along with a con- 
cern for the curricular place of collection 
development. 

I think [collection development] is ex- 
tremely valuable, but the two schools I've 
taught in de-valued it and were phasing it 
out as too traditional .... Developing col- 
lections which actually serve the entire 
community ... is a librarian's highest call- 
ing. It does not matter whether that collec- 
tion is in paper or electronic images, the 
principles and the responsibilities are the 
same. 

These two remarks suggest a possible 
conflict between an educational need in 
the area of collection management and a 
de-emphasis of it as a pedagogical func- 
tion. While collection development and 
management might be perceived as "too 
traditional," reports of its death might be 
exaggerated. William Robinson (1993) re- 
ports that the number of job an- 
nouncements per year doubled between 
1980 and 1991, at least in College b Re- 
search Libraries News. The challenge 
ahead is for educators and practitioners to 
listen to one another and build on the 
agreement that is apparent from this 
study. All engaged in collection manage- 
ment work, and indeed all in the profes- 
sion, need to come to an appreciation of 
the nature and purpose of the collection 
(regardless of medium, scope, level, etc.) 



and the practice of building a system of 
access to information. 
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Manifestations and 
Near- Equivalents of 
Moving Image Works: 
A Research Project 

Martha M. Yee 

The frequency of occurrence of moving image versions, here called manifes- 
tations, on the types of differences that can occur from one moving image 
manifestation to another, and on the kinds of visible indicators, accessible to 
catalogers, that are associated with these differences was measured. It was 
found that continuity, i.e., intellectual and artistic content, varies frequently, 
39% of the time; an additional 7% of works have added subsidiary matter, 
and an additional 12% of works have differences in language and sound 
track. In other words, a total of 58% of the works sampled had at least one 
instance of difference in intellectual and artistic content between two items. 
Only 8% of the works in the sample were mentioned as having manifestations 
in standard reference sources such as Maltin. Visible indicators and physical 
format of films are very unreliable indicators of actual difference in intellec- 
tual and artistic content; 48% of the time, visible indicators vary with no 
underlying difference in continuity; 23% of the time, continuity varies with 
no difference in visible indicators. Length differences of three minutes or 
more are the most reliable indicators of actual difference in intellectual and 
artistic content. Of the titles with difference in continuity, 72% of these 
manifestations were detectable by means of length difference. This corre- 
sponds to previous findings for books, which indicate paging is the most 
reliable indicator of true differences in manifestation. 



A he research problem discussed here 
concerns motion picture versions or edi- 
tions. The recent restoration of footage to 
and reissue of films such as Lawrence of 
Arabia (1962) and Intolerance (1916) 
have alerted die public to a situation that 
film scholars have known about for a long 



time — that films exist in different versions 
or editions (here called manifestations) 
just as books do. The research described 
here was designed to determine (1) how 
frequently moving image works exist in 
multiple manifestations, (2) what visible 
indicators such manifestations tend to 
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present to catalogers in archives and li- 
braries to allow them to recognize differ- 
ences between two manifestations and to 
enable them to describe these manifesta- 
tions for users of their collections, and (3) 
how often the visible indicators are mis- 
leading. 

Certain definitions are needed at the 
outset. A moving image work is any work 
that is composed of visual images that 
move; examples are motion pictures and 
video recordings. The term manifestation 
is used here instead of the more common 
term version in order to achieve greater 
precision in terminology. Manifestation 
means a version of a work with significant 
difference from another version of the 
same work; an example would be a re- 
stored version with footage that is not 
present in the versions that were com- 
monly seen prior to the restoration. Until 
recently, the term version was always used 
with this meaning. However, in the last 
several years, some catalogers in the li- 
brary community have begun to use the 
term version to refer to a copy of a par- 
ticular manifestation of a work in another 
physical format, e.g. a microform copy of 
a particular edition of a textual work, 
which will here be called near-equivalent. 
Item is used here to mean a particular film 
or videorecording that is being examined 
to determine what work and what mani- 
festation of that work are represented. 
Physical format refers to the actual mate- 
rial housing for a manifestation of a work. 

The time is ripe for scholars in the film 
field to develop scholarly techniques simi- 
lar to those practiced in the branch of 
literary scholarship known as textual criti- 
cism. By effective communication about 
extant manifestations, catalogers could 
help support the development of such 
techniques. Textual criticism deals with 
fashioning definitive editions of an 
author's work based on examination of 
physical evidence found in the actual pub- 
lished editions and issues in order to de- 
termine the authors original intent 
(Gaskell 1972, 336). Equivalent scholarly 
methods have not yet been developed for 
the relatively new film art form. However, 
restoration projects have already begun 



that have defined the concept of original 
manifestation implicitly, as will be demon- 
strated in the following review of such 
projects. (See Slide [1992, 110] for a dis- 
cussion of the difference between resto- 
ration and preservation.) 

Some projects implicitly define origi- 
nal manifestation as the state the film was 
in at the time of original release. Intoler- 
ance (1916), Way Down East (1920), Lost 
Horizon (1937), Lawrence of Arabia 
(1962), and A Star is Born (1954) were 
restored to as close to the original release 
state as possible, including, in some cases, 
use of stills to represent missing scenes 
(Everson 1990, Gunning 1984, Haver 
1983, Holt 1984, Rothman 1989, Stan- 
brook 1989). However, some critics, ap- 
parently following auteur theory, argue 
that restoration ought to attempt to dis- 
cover the directors intent. The original 
release manifestation of Lawrence of Ara- 
bia (1962) was also the director's cut. 
However, the two don't always coincide so 
conveniently. Everson argues that the fact 
that Griffith later re-edited Intolerance 
(1916) is evidence that the original release 
manifestation did not correspond to the 
director's intent (Everson 1990); such an 
argument implies that Everson considers 
the director's final intent as the proper 
aim of restoration. The original release 
manifestation of A Star is Born (1954) was 
not necessarily exactly as Cukor would 
have liked it, either; it included the "Born 
in a Trunk" number, for example, which 
had been added prior to release but after 
Cukor had considered the film to be fin- 
ished (Haver 1988, 190; Taylor 1985a, 34). 
Blade Runner presents an interesting 
case. In 1991, Warner Bros, rereleased, as 
"the original directors version," a print 
that was closer to Ridley Scott's original 
version than the original release. How- 
ever, it was repudiated by Scott, who, in 
1992, released the true directors cut, with 
a unicorn scene he had been forced to cut 
by his financial backers (Turan 1991, 
Turan 1992). Taylor seems to agree with 
Everson, considering the aim of restora- 
tion to be "restoration of a major film- 
maker's final considered intention" (Tay- 
lor 1985a, 34). This is surely a problematic 
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position to defend, however, in a field in 
which corporate-created art is so preva- 
lent. Schatz's argument that producers 
and studio executives were the authors of 
their films (Schatz 1988) could be used to 
construct an auteur-haseA argument for 
considering the original release manifes- 
tation to be the definitive manifestation. 
Louis B. Mayer put the same argument 
somewhat more entertainingly when he 
said, "When you have a good story, the 
right star and a smart producer, . . , then 
any director with a brain and two months' 

Other restoration projects seem to 
assume that the longest possible mani- 
festation is desirable. Napoleon (1927) 
was originally released in three differ- 
ent manifestations: an abridged three- 
hour manifestation, a widely shown two- 
hour manifestation, and a full six-hour 
manifestation. Kevin Brownlow restored 
it to the longest original release manifes- 
tation (Abel 1982, Alexander 1989, 
Brownlow 1981, Everson 1981). Gance, 
like Griffith, created several later mani- 
festations of Napoleon (1927). It would 
seem that if director's intent were to be 
the aim of future restoration projects, a 
method for discovering director's intent 
would have to be developed that dealt 
with changes in the directors intent. 

Universal's restoration of Frankenstein 
(1931) seems to define original manifes- 
tation implicitly as the longest, as they 
restored a sequence that had been 
dropped prior to release, at Laemmle's 
orders; they were not aiming at directors 
cut, apparently, as they did not restore the 
sad ending preferred by Whale (Bilyeau 
1986). The reconstruction of The Physi- 
cian of the Castle (1908) also involved 
putting together the longest possible film 
from all available footage (Salt 1985). This 
can be dangerous, however; Enno Fata! as, 
the German archivist, located almost 
twenty minutes of footage that did not 
exist in any known print of New Babylon, 
a Soviet film by Trauberg and Kosintsev. 
He created a restoration of the film that 
included this footage. When Patalas 
showed Trauberg his restoration in Mos- 
cow, Trauberg indicated that this was ma- 



terial he had purposefully cut from the 
film prior to its release because he consid- 
ered it inferior. He was quite annoyed that 
Patalas had replaced it. 

Some seem to feel that the "best" 
manifestation ought to be chosen for res- 
toration. Lost Horizon (1937) was three 
hours long pre-release, was released at 
132 minutes, and then trimmed to 116 
minutes for general release, then released 
again in 1942 at 108.5 minutes. Stanbrook 
argues that the film ought not to have 
been restored to the 132-minute original 
release manifestation, but to the 116-min- 
ute later release manifestation, because 
he feels it plays better, and Capra, the 
director, apparently agreed (Stanbrook 
1989, 29; Capra 1972, 220-221). 

Several film restorers have attempted 
to use logic and experience to restore 
original manifestations. Eileen Bowser 
uses logic to argue that a particular se- 
quence of s cene s is 1 ikely to be the o riginal 
release sequence of A Corner in Wheat 
(1909) (Bowser 1976). The Bargees Tale 
and Queen Kelly (1929) represent at- 
tempts to restore manifestations that were 
never created (Brownlow 1984, Koszarski 
1985, Milne 1985, Taylor 1985b). 

Preservation decision making is com- 
plicated when a film was simultaneously 
released in more than one manifestation, 
as in the case of Napoleon (1927) dis- 
cussed above. The Big Trail (1930) was 
released in both a 70 millimeter manifes- 
tation and a 35 millimeter manifestation 
that had been shot simultaneously; the 70 
millimeter manifestation used different 
takes from different cameras than the 35 
millimeter manifestation. The Museum of 
Modern Art restored the 70 millimeter 
manifestation but took some sound from 
the 35 millimeter manifestation (Haver 
1986). An implicit preference for the 
rarer, more expensive, more spectacular 
manifestation seems in evidence here. 

It might well be that the most useful 
approach would be to restore and pre- 
serve all versions when more than one 
exists. Preservation of all versions would 
allow scholars and researchers to view all 
versions and make up their own minds 
about which is preferable. Preservation of 
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all versions would also mean, however, 
that scarce preservation dollars would pay 
for preserving even fewer titles. 

This debate surrounding film restora- 
tion projects might indicate that the time 
is ripe to develop scholarly techniques 
analogous to those of textual criticism in 
the literary field. For this to occur, the 
following are among the issues that need 
scholarly discussion. What physical evi- 
dence is available to reveal the "printing" 
and distribution history of a film work? 
How reliable is it? What are the dangers 
of misinterpretation to be avoided? What 
types of documentary evidence, such as 
studio records and personal papers, are 
available? Where can they be found? How 
reliable are they? What are the dangers of 
misinterpretation of documentary evi- 
dence to be avoided? Is there such a thing 
as a "definitive manifestation" for film, or 
should the term definitive perhaps be ap- 
plied to a set of manifestations, including 
original release manifestation and direc- 
tor's cut? For directors cuts, how should 
directors intent be determined? Should 
latest intent be preferred? Can the origi- 
nal release manifestation be considered to 
embody the studio s "intent"? 

The development of cataloging meth- 
ods that can communicate to scholars the 
existence of various manifestations of a 
work in the archives of the world, can help 
to further the development of scholarly 
approaches to film similar to those of tex- 
tual criticism and descriptive bibliography 
for texts. 

The research described here is also 
important because it demonstrates the 
frequency of unlabeled manifestations. 
Film creators are increasingly concerned 
about various manifestations of their films 
circulating without any indications on the 
title frames about the relationship of the 
manifestation to the film as originally re- 
leased. In 1988, the National Film Pres- 
ervation Act was passed, requiring that 
"no person shall knowingly distribute or 
exhibit to the public a materially altered 
version of a film included in the National 
Film Registry unless the version is labeled 
[as follows]: . . . This is a materially al- 
tered version of the film originally mar- 



keted and distributed to the public. It has 
been altered without the participation of 
the principal director, screenwriter, and 
other creators of the original film" 
(United States 1988). Unfortunately, this 
law applies only to the twenty-five titles 
added to the National Film Registry each 
year, and the regulations were first ren- 
dered toothless by the Librarian of Con- 
gress (Wharton 1990) and then dropped 
altogether at the time of renewal of the 
law (Wharton and McBride 1992, AM I A 
1992). Now, however, a new effort has 
been launched to create a law requiring 
labeling (Wharton 1992c, Bollek 1992). 
Such activities present evidence of a 
growing concern on the part of film crea- 
tors and the public and suggest that label- 
ing in the cataloging for all such manifes- 
tations of films held by archives would be 
useful to archive patrons. Unfortunately, 
the fact that the labeling requirements 
were opposed so vigorously by the indus- 
try indicates it will be a long battle to get 
adequate labeling on the films themselves 
(Harwood 1990, Wharton 1991, Wharton 
1992a, Wharton 1992b, Wharton and 
McBride 1992). (Admittedly, archives 
themselves rarely adequately label their 
own reconstructed manifestations created 
in the process of preservation.) 

The research can also help in deter- 
mining how best in the cataloging rules to 
deal with manifestations. The fact that 
film works exist in different manifesta- 
tions has been taken into account for the 
first time in film cataloging rules in Archi- 
val Moving Image Materials: a Cataloging 
Manual, or AMIM, compiled by Wendy 
White- Hensen and published by the Mo- 
tion Picture, Broadcasting and Recorded 
Sound Division of the Library of Congress 
in 1984. AMIM prescribes creating a new 
catalog record for a "version with major 
changes," but calls for describing several 
"versions with minor changes" on the 
same record. However, the difference be- 
tween "major" and "minor" change is 
never defined, and catalogers are given no 
guidance as to what indicators to look for 
to decide whether "major" or "minor" 
change has taken place between one item 
and another representing the same film 
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work. The FIAF Cataloguing Rules for 
Film Archives, published by the Federa- 
tion Internationale des Archives du Film 
(FIAF) follows AMIM in the treatment of 
"versions with major changes" and "ver- 
sions with minor changes," and gives con- 
siderably more guidance to the cataloger 
than does AMIM (FIAF 1991). However, 
no research has yet been done on the 
types of difference that can occur from 
one film manifestation to another, and the 
kinds of indicators accessible to catalogers 
that are associated with these differences. 
Also, while it is known that films exist in 
different manifestations, it is not known 
how frequently they do, and thus the ex- 
tent of the problem is not known. If it is 
very uncommon for films to exist in vari- 
ous manifestations, perhaps elaborate 
measures need not be taken to deal with 
the problem, or perhaps elaborate meas- 
ures need to be taken only in these rare 
cases. 

Multiple manifestations present par- 
ticularly difficult problems for large data- 
bases that contain records from many dif- 
ferent sources. There has been increasing 
concern at the OCLC Online Computer 
Library Center, Inc. over the growing size 
of the database, and over the increasing 
number of cases in which multiple records 
have been input that probably represent 
the same manifestation of a given work. It 
is becoming increasingly difficult for in- 
terlibrary loan clerks to locate the mani- 
festation requested by a library user, for 
acquisitions clerks to locate the correct 
manifestation to order, and for copy cata- 
logers to locate the correct record to use 
to catalog a particular item. As a result of 
this concern, OCLC has recently rewrit- 
ten its guidelines on when to input a new 
record, in an attempt to cut down on the 
number of records input that are near 
duplicates of records already in the data- 
base (Saylor 1988; OCLC 1993, 37^9). 
The growing output of videocassettes of 
films in the last twenty years has contrib- 
uted to the problem. For example, there 
are seven records in the OCLC database 
for Patton (1970) as distributed on vide- 
ocassette by CBS/Fox Video; the records 
differ only in their dates, 1970 to 1986. 



The question arises, Are these seven 
videocassettes different from one another 
in any significant way that justifies main- 
taining seven separate records in OCLC s 
database? 

The research presented here includes 
an investigation of the degree to which 
difference in physical format, such as that 
involved in the transfer from film to video, 
is associated with difference in the intel- 
lectual and artistic content of a moving 
image work, i.e., a difference in manifes- 
tation. The library world is currently wres- 
tling with this question. The Multiple Ver- 
sions Forum, sponsored by the Council on 
Library Resources and organized by the 
Library of Congress, was held in Decem- 
ber 1989 and was charged with recom- 
mending a better solution to the problem 
of how to describe near-equivalents, or 
copies of a particular manifestation of a 
work in different physical formats — a bet- 
ter practice, that is, than die current one 
of making a new record for every differ- 
ence in physical format (Multiple Ver- 
sions Forum 1990). As can be imagined, 
the current practice is clogging the na- 
tional databases with multiple records for 
items that contain the same intellectual 
and artistic content. The Forum recom- 
mended a solution, involving the use of 
the US MARC holdings format to make 
possible the description of both the origi- 
nal and the near-equivalents in one cata- 
log record. 

However, the Multiple Versions Fo- 
rum referred back to the library field the 
decision as to how broadly to apply this 
technique. The library world decided to 
take a conservative approach at first, and 
the technique of recording near-equiva- 
lents in a holding format will be applied 
only to reproductions (American Library 
Association 1992). For example, when an 

film for conservation purposes, this 
videorecording will now be considered a 
near-equivalent that can be described on 
the same catalog record as die original. 
However, the conservative approach still 
leaves many questions unaddressed: 
When the rights for videocassette distri- 
bution of a film are sold, does the mere 
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fact of distribution as a videocassette by a 
new distributor create a new manifesta- 
tion of the film work, if the intellectual 
and artistic content of the fdm is not al- 
tered? (The definition of edition in the 
Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules, 2d 
ed. [1988, 617] [AACR2] says no, but in 
practice a new record is made.) Does dif- 
ference in physical format tend to be as- 
sociated with difference in intellectual 
and artistic content? It would be useful to 
determine how often videocassettes of 
feature films prepared for release to video 
stores and libraries are different manifes- 
tations from the original release manifes- 
tations. One would suppose that video 
releases are frequendy original release 
versions. On the other hand, one could 
imagine that the transfer from 35 millime- 
ter to 16 mdlimeter film gauge might be 
frequently associated with difference in 
manifestation, because 16 millimeter 
films were often made for broadcast on 
television, where editing to fit the televi- 
sion format was frequent. 

Research Questions 

The following research was designed to 
illuminate the nature of moving image 
manifestations, including their rate of oc- 
currence and the clues available to cata- 
logers that two items differ significantly 
enough to be considered different mani- 
festations. The following specific research 
questions were posed: 

1. How frequently do manifestations 
occur? 

a. How frequently do items differ in 
continuity, i.e., actual intellectual 
and artistic content as revealed by 
shot-by-shot analysis? 

b. How frequently do items differ in 
language? 

c. How frequently do items differ in 
subsidiary matter? 

d. How frequently do items differ in 
title and presentation of credits? 

2. To what extent are visible indicators 
associated with actual differences in 
continuity? By visible indicators are 
meant: 

a. Explicit manifestation indicators 
such as manifestation statements 



(e.g., "restored version," etc.) or 
censorship or other approval body 
statements 

b. Title frame differences, such as: 
title; series; credits; graphics; dis- 
tributor, distribution, or copyright 
date; copyright holder 

c. Physical format variation 

d. Length; length is a somewhat spe- 
cial case, because, to the degree 
length measurement is reliable, 
length is necessarily linked to ac- 
tual difference in continuity 

e. Statements of subsidiary author- 
ship (e.g., the name of the person 
who wrote the subtitles, the name 
of the person who created a re- 
stored version, etc.); these, too, are 
a special case, because they are 
necessarily linked to a difference 
in intellectual or artistic content 

Methodology 

A random sample was taken, consisting of 
119 film works held by the UCLA Film 
and Television Archive. The main empha- 
sis of that collection is American commer- 
cially released sound films. For each work 
in the sample, an attempt was made to 
locate a commercially available video- 
cassette copy. 

All items representing the same work 
were cataloged; that is, the title frames 
were transcribed and the length was 
measured. Available techniques for 
length measurement were crude and un- 
reliable. A brief experiment revealed that 
a measured difference in length of two 
minutes or less could occur between two 
copies identical in continuity as often as it 
occurred between two copies with differ- 
ent continuity. Thus, difference in length 
was operationally defined as more than 
two minutes. 

Next, a shot-by-shot analysis of each 
work was done, and each copy was com- 
pared with it, in order to determine actual 
differences in continuity, operationally 
defined as two more more shots present 
on one item that were not present on the 
other. Differences in continuity were 
categorized as to whether they were due 
to editing of some kind (e.g., to create 
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television manifestations, airline manifes- 
tations, censored manifestations, etc.) or 
whether they appeared to be due to dam- 
age. Difference in continuity was counted 
as being due to damage when, in the judg- 
ment of the researcher, the loss of footage 
was arbitrary, e.g., in the middle of a 
scene, or at the beginning or end of a reel, 
where damage often occurs. 

The results of the shot-by-shot analysis 
were then compared to the differences 
that occurred in the indicators collected 
at the time of cataloging, such as title 
frame differences and differences in 
physical format. 

Findings and Discussion 
of Their Implications for How 

To Indicate Differences in 
Record-Structuring Practice 

Manifestations with Actual 
Difference in Continuity and 
Text True Manifestations 

One research question concerned the fre- 
quency with which true manifestations 
occur (the findings are detailed in table 1). 
It can be seen that the frequency of occur- 
rence of various types of manifestation is 
high. Of the works sampled, 39% existed 
in different continuity manifestations. Yet 
only 8% of the works in the sample are 
mentioned as having multiple manifesta- 
tions in standard reference works such as 
Maltin (1991). 

It is not controversial to recommend 
that separate records be created for mani- 
festations created by editing, e.g., for 
manifestations with different endings, or 
for manifestations that have been edited 
to shorten or to remove offensive material 
or to create restorations. Nor is it contro- 
versial to recommend that separate rec- 
ords be made for manifestations made 
with slightly different casts in different 
languages. The new FIAF rules (FIAF 
1991) recommend making separate re- 
cords for both these types of manifesta- 
tion, and AMIM should probably be read 
to support this practice as well. AACR2 
has recommended this practice all along. 

In the survey sample, damage was the 
cause in 16% of the cases in which differ- 
ence in continuity occurred. Damage is gen- 



TABLE 1 

Frequency of Types of 
Manifestations (N = 119) 



Manifestation 


Frequency 


Difference in continuity 




Editing 


.23 ± .08 


Damage 


.10 ± .u / 


Different subsidiary matter" 


.07+ ± .05 


Accompanying advertising 


.06 ±.04 


Entrance and exit music' 


.02 ±.03 


Different language 


.06 ± .04 


Different text in subtitles 


.035 ± .03 


Different soundtrack 


.03 ±.03 



'Added subsidiary matter was not counted as a 
change in continuity, but length measurements 
included subsidiary matter. 

+ Using Lehmann's test, a more accurate confidence 
interval for findings of .07 and .08 would be: 



Lower Bound 



Finding Upper Bound 



.028 
.035 



.07 
.08 



.123 
.136 



(This conversion table can be used for all findings 
reported below.) 

'Differences in entrance and exit music were not 
counted as changes in continuity, but entrance and 
exit music were included in measurement of length. 

5Using Poisson's test for np or n(l-p) < 10, the 
upper bounds of the confidence intervals for 
findings of to .06 would be as follows: 



Finding 



Upper Bound 



.03 
.04 
.05 
.06 



.075 
.087 
.097 
.105 



(This conversion table can be used for all findings 
reported herein,) 



holding-specific. However, once 
has occurred to a negative, all 
,__ictions made from that negative 
._. be damaged in the same way; thus, 
damage can come to be associated with a 
particular released manifestation, so it is 
necessary to be on the lookout for such 
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situations. The safest assumption to make, 
however, until one knows differently, is 
that the damage is holding-specific. It is 
certainly important to report the damage 
to the user. It makes no difference to die 
film scholar whether a scene is missing 
due to damage or due to editing; if it is 
missing from the print on which he bases 
Ins critical study, he may come to errone- 
ous conclusions in either case. However, 
it seems safe to add a description of the 
damage to a holding-specific note, rather 
than creating a whole new catalog record 
to explain it. Archives collect nitrate film 
that is in a continuous process of disinte- 
gration, requiring gradual removal of bits 
of the film in order to save the remainder. 
The prospect of having to create a new 
record every time this is done to a known 
copy would be daunting and would serve 
little purpose for the user; a simple state- 
ment that such-and-such footage was re- 
moved due to nitrate deterioration would 
be much more concise. 

Subsidiary Authorship 
and Manifestations with 
Material Appended 
The FIAF rules do not require making a 
new record for dubbed or subtitled mani- 
festations, for manifestations with new 
music tracks, for manifestations with pro- 
logues or epilogues, or for manifestations 
with commentary added by a film scholar. 
Tliis is a mistake. From the user's point of 
view, these are significant differences. 
These works are not purely visual works — 
they are audiovisual works , and the text or 
music on the soundtrack is an integral part 
of the work. Screenwriter and music cred- 
its are of great interest to researchers. The 
manifestation with a prologue or epi- 
logue, or a commentary by a particular 
person might well be sought out or pre- 
ferred over other manifestations by a par- 
ticular user. As far as cataloging technique 
goes, these are the types of difference in 
manifestation that affect more than one 
area of the description. For dubbed or 
subtided manifestations, title and credits 
can be in different languages, and these 
need to be shown; the USMARC format 
coding needs to be changed; and the per- 
son who wrote the subtitles needs to be 



credited. The composer of a new music 
track or the film scholar who wrote the 
commentary should probably be given an 
access point, or at least described promi- 
nently to allow the user a proper choice as 
to manifestation. In other words, these are 
all types of manifestation difference that 
( 1) are of potential use to scholars and (2) 
potentially require multiple areas of the 
description to communicate them ade- 
quately. 

Films that are issued with extensive 
appended material, such as interviews 
with filmmakers, outtakes, rehearsals, 
shot set-ups, auditions, story-boards, trail- 
ers from the original release of the film, 
etc., should be described on a new record 
so that die appended material can be 
clearly reported to users. Some appended 
material should probably be analyzed in 
its own right, either by means of added 
entries, or by means of full analytic catalog 
records. Films with closed captioning, ac- 
companying trailers advertising other 
films than the work contained, or en- 
trance or exit music are borderline cases. 
If it is desired to provide access under the 
trailers, a separate record would be best. 
If it is enough just to note these differ- 
ences for users, a holding-specific note 
would be more concise and economical. 

Length 

Previous research has shown that extent, 
measured as paging, is a very reliable in- 
dicator of difference in manifestation in 
textual works. Thus length was looked at 
very carefully to see whether it was an 
equally reliable indicator for moving im- 
age works. As noted earlier, measurement 
of length is crude for some types of mov- 
ing image materials, notably 35 millimeter 
film, and thus an operational definition of 
same length was used that considered two 
items to be the same length if they dif- 
fered by two minutes or less. An underly- 
ing premise is that any item that differs by 
more than two minutes from another item 
does so because of a difference in conti- 
nuity of some sort. It was found that 28% 
of works had at least one pair that differed 
in length, and 7% of works had at least one 
pair in which length was the only indicator 
of an actual difference in continuity. Note 
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that 39% of works (see table 1) had pairs 
that actually differed in continuity. The 
discrepancy between these two figures, 
28% and 39%, indicates that not all differ- 
ences in continuity are revealed by differ- 
ences in length, because measurement is 
so crude. Thus, a difference in length 
should always be taken as significant, 
keeping in mind that apparently equal 
lengths (within two minutes) can conceal 
differences in continuity, because of the 
unreliability of the measurernent devices. 
This finding about the significance of 
length was one of the more interesting 
results of the research, showing that for 
film, as for texts, extent is the most reli- 
able visible indicator of actual difference 
in manifestation. 

If length is the only difference be- 
tween two items, it could be argued that 
the most economical approach would be 
to indicate the difference on one record. 
However, to be useful to the user, the 
cataloging should include a version note 
indicating the nature of the difference, 
e.g., that a particular sequence is missing, 
or that the work appears to have been 
censored; the best way to clearly link the 



version note to all copies of that version 
under current practice is to make a sepa- 
rate record. Also, making a separate re- 
cord is a clear signal to the user that there 
are significant differences in the intellec- 
tual and artistic content. 

Difference in Identification 
without Difference in Continuity 
or Text: Title Manifestations and 
Near-Equivalents 

Another research question concerned the 
extent to which visible indicators on the 
title frames, either explicit manifestation 
indicators, or other title frame differ- 
ences, were associated with actual differ- 
ence in continuity. Research findings con- 
cerning visual indicators are summarized 
in table 2A. 

It is clear that visible indicators are not 
reliably associated with difference in con- 
tinuity. Twenty-three percent of works ex- 
amined had unlabeled manifestations. 
Forty-eight percent had near-equivalents 
with misleading visible indicators: there 
was no underlying change in continuity. 
Explicit manifestation indicators occur in- 



TABLE 2A 




Reliability of Visible Indicators on Title Frames: Summary 


Indicator 


Frequency 


All visible indicators, including both explicit manifestation 




indicators and title frame differences 




Difference in indicators with actual difference in continuity 


.32 ±.08 


Difference in indicators with no difference in continuity 


.48 ±.09 


No difference in indicators, but actual difference in continuity 


.23 ± .08 


Explicit manifestation indicators 




Difference in indicators with actual difference in continuity 


.10 ±.05 


Difference in indicators with no difference in continuity 


.08 ±.05 


No difference in indicators, but actual difference in continuity 


.33 ± .08 


Title frame differences' 




Difference in title frames with actual difference in continuity 


.29 ±.08 


Difference in title frames with no difference in continuity 


.47 ±.09 


No difference in title frames, but actual difference in continuity 


.25 ± .08 



'"Title frames" should be taken to mean chief source, as defined by AACR2, i.e., for publication and 
distribution information, the film or video itself, its case or can, and accompanying materials. 
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TABLE 2B 

Reliability of Visible Indicators on Title Frames: Specific Indicators 

Visible Indicator A B C D 



Explicit manifestation indicators 



Statement of subsidiary authorship 


.03 ± .03 







.03 ± 


.03 









Manifestation statement 


.14 ± .06 


.03 ± 


.03 


.08 ± 


.05 T 









Censorship or approval body statement 


.03 ± .03 


.01 ± 


.02 


.02 ± 


.03 









Title frame differences 


















Different title' 


.07 ± .05 


.02 ± 


.03 


.05 ± 


.04 









Different series^ 


.16 ±.07 


.01 ± 


.02 


.10 ± 


.05 


.01 


± 


02 


Different credits" 


.25 ± .08 


.05 ± 


04 


.15 ± 


06 


.01 


± 


02 


Different traced credits 


.21 ±.07 


.04 ± 


04 


.13 ± 


06 


.01 


± 


02 


Different order of credits 


.04 ± .04 


.01 ± 


02 


.03 ± 


03 


.01 


± 


02 


Different graphics 


.08 ± .05 







.05 ± 


04 









Different distributor* 


.48 ±.09 


.10± 


05 


.23 ± 


08 


.03 


± 


03 


Different distrib. or copyright date" 


.36 ±.09 







.21 ± 


07 









Different copyright holder 


.24 ± .08 


.02 ± 


03 


.12 ± 


06 









Different MPPDA or similar statement" 


.06 ±.04 


.01 ± 


02 


.02 ± 


03 










Key: 

A = Visible indicator is present on only one member of a manifestation pair 

B = Visible indicator is the only' indicator that differs between the members of at least one 

manifestation pair 
C = Visible indicator is associated with an actual difference in continuity 
D = Visible indicator is the only indicator associated with an actual difference in continuity 
When the term "only" is used here, and in D, it means the only indicator besides a change in physical 
format, such as a change from 16 millimeter to video; title frames were examined separately from physical 
format. 

*Two 35 millimeter items containing God's Little Acre had identical manifestation statments, but different 
continuities. This possibility had not been taken into account when the questionnaire was designed. The 
videodisc and the 1/2-inch VHS items containing King Kong had (a) the same footage, (b) different 
subsidiary matter, and (c) a manifestation statement on the one without the subsidiary matter; this was 
counted as a change in manifestation statement without change in continuity. 

tWhen one item was missing the title frame, this was counted as a "different" title. When two items had the 
same title, but one had a different variant title on the part title frames, this was counted as a different title, 
since it could affect access. 

^Numbering unassociated with a series statement was ignored in determining if two items were identical 
copies. 

^Different credits includes the following differences between items: 

(a) one item lists the same names, but there are different forms of name 

(b) one item has end credits missing 

(c) one item has one frame of credits missing 

(d) one item lists the same names, but different functions are given, e.g., the same person is given an 
editing credit on one item and a screenwriting credit on the other 

(e) two items differ in untraced credits, e.g., caterer, transportation coordinator, or dentist to the star 
Different traced credits were counted both here and in the next category. 
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frequently, and are very unreliable when 
they do occur. Thirty-three percent of the 
time, difference in continuity occurs with- 
out accompanying explicit manifestation 
indicators. Eight percent of the time that 
manifestation indicators do occur, they 
are misleading in that there is no underly- 
ing difference in continuity. Title frame 
differences on the other hand, occur fre- 
quently, but 47% of the time they are not 
associated with actual difference in conti- 
nuity, and 25% of the time that there is 
difference in continuity, there is no corre- 
sponding difference in title frames. 

We learn from table 2B how often a 
specific type of visible indicator on the 
title frames occurs on only one member of 
a manifestation pair, how often it is the 
only indicator that differs between the 
members of a pair, how often it is associ- 
ated with an actual difference in continu- 
ity, and how often it is the only visible 
indicator associated with actual differ- 
ence in continuity. Title varies from one 
item to another only 7% of the time. Cred- 
its vary frequently, 25% of the time. Dif- 
ference in series is frequent, 16%, but 
associated with actual difference in conti- 
nuity only 10% of die time. Differences in 
graphics, copyright holder, and MP PDA 
statement are never the only difference 
associated with a difference in continuity. 
In general, these findings reveal that none 
of these visible indicators are reliable in- 
dicators of actual difference in continuity. 

Some tide frame indicators are so im- 
portant in identification, i.e., in matching 
users' citations to catalog records, that 
differences in them should probably be 
recorded on separate records even when 
there is no underlying difference in con- 
tinuity or text. Title differences and billing 
order differences are of this nature. Items 



that differ in title or credits are 
to here as title manifestations. 

Explicit manifestation statements on 
the films themselves were rare and unre- 
liable. Explicit manifestation indicators 
were never the only indicator associated 
with difference in continuity. There was 
always another indicator as well. In only 
8% of the cases were there manifestation 
statements associated witii actual differ- 
ences. In another 8% of the cases diere 
were different manifestation indicators 
(including statements of subsidiary 
authorship, manifestation statements, and 
censorship or approval body statements) 
on the films, but no actual underlying 
difference in continuity. This would seem 
to indicate that manifestation statements 
should be viewed with suspicion by the 
cataloger, and that new records should be 
made oidy when the manifestation state- 
ment seems to correspond to actual differ- 
ence in intellectual and artistic content. 

There is little evidence in the literature 
of an interest on the part of film scholars 
in distributors after the original distribu- 
tor. Distributor and distribution date were 
frequently different, in 48% and 36% of 
the cases respectively; but in only 3% of 
cases was the distributor difference the 
only indicator associated with a difference 
in continuity, and in no case was the date 
difference the only such indicator. These 
findings would seem to support the 
AACR2 approach of ignoring difference 
in distributor when deciding when to 
make a new record, if it is the only differ- 
ence, and to support a change in practice 
so that difference in distribution date 
could be treated in the same way. Items 
that differ only in distributor or distribu- 
tion date, unconnected to difference in 
1 artistic content, are near- 



collector's logos, such as the UCLA Film and Television Archive logo, were ignored in determining 
whether or not two items were identical copies. 

"When one item said "© 1958" and another said "© 1958, © 1963 renewed," this was counted as a different 
copyright date. However, when one item said "© 1988" and another said "© 1988, package design © 1989," 
this was not counted as a different copyright date. 

♦'Whether or not a raring frame (e.g., "This film has been rated R") was present was ignored in determining 
whether two items were identical copies. MPPDA stands for Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, which gave films certificates of approval based on the famous Hays Code, as part of Hollywood's 
attempt to censor itself to avoid censorship by society at large. 
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equivalents. If the USMARC holdings 
format were to be used to record such 
near-equivalents, as it is already being 
used for reproductions, distributors and 
distribution dates could simply be re- 
corded as holdings-level information. If 
this one provision of AACR2 were to be 
put into practice, it could rid OCLC of an 
immense number of catalog records for 
essentially the same videocassette release 
of a motion picture. 

Series differences occurred in 16% of 
the cases, but were associated with actual 
difference in continuity only 10% of the 
time. Series statements on shorts can be 
quite important in citation practice 
among film users. Many shorts are better 
known by their series titles than by their 
actual item titles. Everyone has heard of 
the Looney Tunes cartoons released by 
Warner Brothers, but how many people 
can think of a single cartoon title in the 
series? For film users, it would probably 
be best to provide access under series 
titles, either by making separate records, 
or by allowing indexable access points for 
series to be attached to holdings records 
in the USMARC holdings format. 

Sometimes one can tell from the 
graphics on the title frames that the title 
frames are later replacements, no longer 
in the same graphic style as the original 
title frames on the original issue of the 
film. This occurred in 8% of the cases in 
the research, but this difference in graph- 
ics was never the only difference associ- 
ated with a difference in continuity. Such 
a difference is probably of some interest 
to users; it would probably be adequate 
just to indicate a difference in graphics in 
a note, either copy-specific or otherwise, 
depending on whether it was connected 
with difference in intellectual or artistic 
content or not. 

Difference in Physical Format 
without Difference in Continuity 
or Text: Near-Equivalents 

A question that was looked at was whether 
difference in physical format tended to be 
associated with difference in continuity. 
Format differences are differences in me- 
dium, i.e., film vs. video, or differences in 



TABLE 3 A 

Association of Continuity 
Difference with Physical Format 
Variation: Summary 



Continuity/Format Variation 



Frequency 



Physical variation with actual 
difference in continuity .28 ± .08 

Physical variation with no 
actual difference in continuity .42 ± .09 

No physical variation, but 
actual difference in continuity . 19 1 .07 



color, sound, aspect ratio, or film gauge. 
Format varies frequently widiout any as- 
sociated difference in continuity (42%) 
(table 3A). Conversely, 19% of the time, 
difference in continuity takes place with- 
out accornpanying difference in physical 
format. Thus, these findings indicate 
physical format difference is an unreliable 
indicator of difference in continuity. 

Details are shown in table 3B. Again, 
physical format difference is rareh/ the only 
indicator of a difference in continuity. 

Physical format differences, e.g., 
monophonic track of a film originally 
stereophonic, panned-and- scanned mani- 
festation of a film originally wide-screen, 
or black-and-white manifestation of a film 
originally color, are definitely of signifi- 
cance to users. These types of difference 
do not tend to be associated with subsidi- 
ary authorship; in other words, the person 
who did the panning and scanning is usu- 
ally not given a credit. Thus, they can 
usually be readily communicated with a 
single phrase in the physical description 
area of the bibliographic record, This con- 
cisely communicates to the users a sigmfi- 
cant difference; at the same time, tlus 
method is economical, in that it allows one 
record to be used to describe more than one 
manifestation or near-equivalent without 
confusion to the user. 

No colorized films were studied in the 
research reported here. However, colori- 
zation tends to be accompanied by sub- 
sidiary authorship credits for the coloriz- 
ers. The same is probably true for 
"stereo-ized" films. In these cases, as in all 
cases where conditions of responsibility 
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TABLE 3B 

Association of Continuity Difference with Physical Format Variation: 

Specific Indicators 



Physical Format Variation 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Different color characteristics" 


.09 ±.05 


.01 ± .02 






Difference in stereo/monophonic 


.09 ± .05 


.03 ±.03 






Other physical format difference 


.57 ±.09 


.06 ±.04 


.28 ±.08 


.05 ±.04 


16 millimeter 


.37 ±.09 


.03 ±.03 


.21 ± .07 


.03 ±.03 


Video 


.36 ±.09 


.02 ±.03 


.16 ±.07 


.02 ±.03 


Presentation format' 


.11 ±.06 


.01 ±.02 


.05 ± .04 






Key: 

A = Physical format variation is on only one member of a manifestation pair 

B = Physical format variation is the only indicator that differs between the members 

of at least one manifestation pair 
C = Physical format variation is associated with an actual difference in continuity 
D = Physical format variation is the only indicator associated with an actual difference 

in continuity 

'This was coded as "yes" when one item was black and white and the other was color, but "no" when one 
item was Technicolor and the other was Eastman color. 

'"Different presentation format" was taken to mean missing image due to change in presentation format. 
Thus, a wide-screen 16 millimeter print and a video that had been put into letterbox format in order to get 
all of the wide-screen image onto the video screen were counted as having the same presentation format. 



change, it probably would be best to cre- 
ate separate records so that all differences 
between manifestations can be clearly re- 
corded. 

One might suspect that commercially 
released videocassettes would tend to be 
very close in continuity to the original 
release manifestations most of the time, 
other than for differences in wide-screen 
image that might occur between a mani- 
festation on film and a manifestation on 
video. As a quick test of this supposition, 
those titles for which a commercially re- 
leased videocassette had been found were 
looked at. Of 44 works for which commer- 
cially released videocassette copies were 
found, 39, or 80%, were released com- 
mercially in the original release manifes- 
tation. 

Users are definitely interested in 
whether they are going to be viewing a 
videocassette or a motion picture, as the 
image quality varies considerably from 
one medium to the other. However, this 
difference can be concisely indicated in 
the physical description; normally no 



other areas of the bibliographic record are 
needed to express it. 

One complication, however, is the 
GMD, or general material designation, a 
brief physical description inserted in 
brackets after the title, e.g., [video record- 
ing]. The GMD is an option in AACR2, 
but an option that is followed by the Li- 
brary of Congress, so a powerful one. Be- 
cause archives frequently make video cop- 
ies of motion pictures, and because the 
GMD [motion picture] would be confus- 
ing on our many 16 millimeter television 
prints, the GMD is not used in archives. 
It would seem that film and television 
study collections would have the same 
problem. The GMD has never been well 
liked by all members of the audiovisual 
community. Perhaps the tendency of 
GMDs to cause a proliferation of records 
for what are essentially copies of the same 
film might be another good reason for 
getting rid of the GMD. 

As was mentioned above, it was fre- 
quently the case, 42% of the time, that 
there was a physical variation between 
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two items without there being any accom- 
panying difference in continuity. In only 
3% of the cases was a transfer to 16 milli- 
meter format the only difference associ- 
ated with an actual difference in continu- 
ity. In only 2% of the cases was a transfer 
from film to video format the only differ- 
ence associated with an actual difference 
in continuity. This would seem to indicate 
format difference is rarely the only indi- 
cator of an actual difference in content, 
and therefore the OCLC practice of mak- 
ing a new record for every variation in 
physical format is not providing very good 
user service. Again, the use of the US- 
MARC holdings format to solve the prob- 
lem of physical variants could reduce the 
number of records in OCLC. 

Recommended Treatment 

Based on these findings, the following 
treatment for moving image materials is 
recommended. 

True Manifestations 

If there is any difference in the intellec- 
tual or artistic content, a new record 
should be made. There are three ways that 
true manifestations with actual difference 
in intellectual and artistic content can be 
created: by editing to change the continu- 
ity or track; by appending new material; 
and by changes in sound track and subti- 
tles and cast carried out by identifiable 
subsidiary authors. The following are ex- 
amples of such difference: 

Edited manifestations: 

Difference in continuity (indicator: dif- 
ference in length of more than two 
minutes; note that this would in- 
clude items that differ in film speed 
due to time compression or expan- 
sion) 

Revoicings on sound track 

Different sound effects on soundtrack 

Manifestations with material appended: 
Addition of prologues, epilogues, or 
other subsidiary matter, such as sto- 
ryboards, posters, trailers, etc., on a 
videodisc 



Accompanying advertising, if it is de- 
sired to provide access under it 

Subsidiary authorship: 
Colorization 
New music track 
New narration 

Commentary by particular critic or 
filmmaker on separate soundtrack 

Translation: 
New subtitles 
Dubbing 

Other difference in text: 

New subtitles in the same language 
New intertitles on silent film 
Restorations completed by particular 

preservationists or scholars 
Partial difference in cast, e.g., the 
Spanish versions of Laurel and 
Hardy films, or the future envi- 
sioned by Spielberg in which new 
actors can be substituted for old 

Title Manifestations 

If there are significant differences in the 
title frames, a new record should be made, 
even if the films beneath the title frames 
are identical. It is recommended that a 
difference in title or a difference in the 
order or inclusion of the production or 
cast credits be considered such a signifi- 
cant difference, unless such a difference 
is due to holding-specific damage. 

Near-Equivalents 

Explicit manifestation statements (e.g., 
domestic version) and censorship board 
certificates should be viewed with suspi- 
cion by the cataloger. At least one film 
studied in this research was represented 
by two items with identical manifestation 
statements but different continuity. If a 
manifestation statement is accompa- 
nied by a difference in length of over 
two minutes, it should be assumed to be 
connected with an actual difference in 
manifestation until proven otherwise. 
Otherwise, the statement should just be 
quoted in a copy-specific note. 

It is recommended that no new record 
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be made when the only things that vary 
between two items are: 

The distributor 

The date of distribution 

The copyright statement 

The series 

Closed captioning 

Accompanying advertising when no ac- 
cess is desired 

Entrance or exit music 

Title frame graphics 

Note that this recommendation is very 
similar to one made by O'Neill and Visine- 
Goetz, who suggested that a better object 
for a single catalog record might be what 
they refer to as a text, which they define 
as "a set of editions with the same content" 
(O'Neill and Visine-Goetz 1989, 172- 
174). According to this concept, two items 
that differ only in publisher, date of pub- 
lication, publishers edition statement, pa- 
per, typography, binding and price, with 
no difference in intellectual content, 
could be described using the same record. 

It is also recommended that the fol- 
lowing physical variations be considered 
to create near-equivalents, which also 
could be described on the same record: 

Videotransfer of motion picture film 

Wide-screen vs. letterboxed vs. panned 
and scanned 

3D vs. non-3D 

Black-and-white vs. tinted 

Color vs. black-and-white print 

Stereophonic vs. monophonic vs. 
Dolby 

35 millimeter vs. 70 millimeter vs. 28 

millimeter 
Nitrate film vs. safety film 

Further Research Needed 

It would be useful to repeat this research 
in different types of moving image collec- 
tions, particularly film study collections 
that contain many commercially released 
videocassettes and videodiscs, to see 
whether the findings are different for 
these newer materials. It is hoped that 
similar research will be done for other 
types of non-book materials, such as 
sound recordings, maps, computer files, 
etc., to see whether they vary by type of 
material. 



The Future 

It is already apparent that a greater aware- 
ness of the value of labeling is permeating 
the film distributing world, at least when 
the fact that a film item contains a particu- 
lar manifestation is seen as a selling point. 
Many currently released videocassettes 
and videodiscs contain well-labeled direc- 
tor's cuts or restored manifestations or 
manifestations with audio tracks by noted 
film scholars, etc. Caveat emptor is still 
the rule, however, as unlabeled short tele- 
vision manifestations do crop up on vide- 
ocassette. 

The advent of the digitized image 
opens up all kinds of intriguing possibili- 
ties for the future. If we could ever afford 
to digitize every copy of a film in existence 
(a big "if" in the current state of the art of 
digitization), we could envision computer 
programs that could number every frame 
of a film (paging for films at last!), and 
even flag variations in continuity for in- 
spection by film scholars or catalogers. 

Summary 

The major findings of the research re- 
ported above were as follows: Continuity, 
i.e., intellectual and artistic content, var- 
ies frequently in films. Visible indicators 
and physical format are very unreliable 
indicators of actual difference in intellec- 
tual and artistic content. Length differ- 
ences of over two minutes are the most 
reliable indicators of actual difference in 
intellectual and artistic content. 

The research findings are somewhat 
discouraging for catalogers, showing that 
the title frame indicators on which stand- 
ard library cataloging is so dependent are 
woefully unreliable. However, on the 
bright side, extent is shown to be a rela- 
tively reliable indicator, just as it is lor 
textual materials. Another positive aspect 

to support changes in cataloging practice 
that could lead to the creation of far fewer 
catalog records for the same work. This 
would save money for technical process- 
ing departments, hard-pressed to find re- 
sources to keep up with the flood of pub- 
lications arriving every day. At the same 
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time, fewer records could be to the bene- 
fit of the users of large databases, who 
would not have to wade through so many 
records that represent essentially the 
same manifestations of a work. 

For film scholars and archive preserva- 
tion officers, the findings reported above 
should present a dire warning: when do- 
ing a critical study of a film or making 
decisions about which item to preserve, 
ever}' available item should be viewed to 
make sure all the manifestations have 
been sorted out. Thirty-nine percent of 
the works sampled showed differences in 
continuity. Only 8% of the titles in the 
sample have been reported in the litera- 
ture to have different manifestations. 
Eleven percent of the works sampled had 
continuity differences that were not ac- 
companied by measurable differences in 
length. Archives do not have the resources 
to do shot-by-shot analyses on every copy 
of every work they collect, so inevitably 
archive catalogs will not necessarily report 
reliably on manifestations held. 
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appendix: 
Films in Sample 



Data analyzed 

1. Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp 
(1934) 

2. The Amazing Mr. Blunden (1972) 

3. Angel and the Badman (1947) 

4. Animal Crackers (1930) 

5. Anthony Adverse (1936) 

6. Apocalypse Now (1979) 

7. Auntie Mame (1958) 

8. Balloon Land (1935) 

9. Blame It On Rio (1984) 

10. Brats (1930) 

11. Break of Hearts (1935) 

12. Casablanca (1942) 

13. Catalina Interlude (1948) 

14. Chickens Come Home (1931) 

15. A Chump at Oxford (1940) 

16. Cinderella (1949) 

17. Coming Home (1978) 

18. The Dark Corner (195-?) 

19. Darling Lili (1970) 

20. David Harum (1934) 

21. Dear, Dead Delilah (1972) 

22. Diary of a Resistance (1945) 

23. Dominick and Eugene (1988) 



24. Down Dakota Way (1949) 

25. Farm Frolics (Puddy the Pup and the 
Gypsies [1936]) 

26. Fast and Furry-ous (1949) 

27. Fiddle-de-dee (1948) 

28. Field Trip (ca. 1950) 

29. Finding His Voice (1929) 

30. Flying Leathernecks (1951) 

31. Flying Tigers (1942) 

32. Fort Apache (1948) 

33. Giant (1956) 

34. God's Little Acre (1958) 

35. The Graduate (1967) 

36. The Greatest Show on Earth (1952) 

37. Gunga Din (1939) 

38. Hallelujah I'm a Bum (1933) 

39. The High Command (1937) 

40. Hoosiers (1986) 

41. House of the Damned (1963) 

42. Hud (1963) 

43. It's a Gift (1934) 

44. Jack Frost (1934) 

45. Joan of Arc (1948) 

46. /warez(1939) 
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47. Keyhole Varieties (195-?) 

48. King Kong (1933) 

49. Lawrence of Arabia (1962) 

50. Light Years (19—) 

51. Lisa (1962) 

52. Mad Youth (1940) 

53. Mephisto (1981) 

54. Mole (1971) 

55. My Darling Clementine (1946) 

56. My Favorite Brunette (1947) 

57. On the Waterfront (1954) 

58. One Touch of Venus (1948) 

59. The Palm Beach Story (1942) 

60. The Phantom Planet (1961) 

61. The Prince and the Pauper (1937) 

62. Raging Bull (1980) 

63. Rhythm and Blues Review (1955) 

64. Rock Baby, Rock It (1957) 

65. Seven Brides for Seven Brothers 
(1954) 

66. Sing Me Goodbye (1950) 

67. Ski Devils (1948) 

68. Sleepy Time Possum (1951) 

69. Stagecoach (1939) 

70. Stolen Jools (1931) 

71. La Strada (1954) 

72. Stripes (1981) 

73. Summertime (1934) 

74. Things to Come (1936) 

75. 30 Years of Fun (1962) 

76. Tijuana After Midnight (1954) 

77. Tom Sawyer (1938) 

78. Tropical Sportland (1943) 

79. Unusual Occupations Ll-6 (1942) 

80. Voodoo Man (1944) 

81. Whispering Smith (1948) 

82. Woody Woodpecker ( 1941) 

83. Guest Wife (1945) 

84. Once Upon a Honeymoon (1942) 

85. The Prairie (1948) 

86. Second Chance (1953) 

87. Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
(1937) 

88. That Cold Day in the Park (1969) 



89. Tidal Wave (Submersion of Japan 
[1975]) 

90. Unusual Occupations L2-5 (1943) 

91. The Viiting (1931) 

92. What Ever Happened to Baby Jane? 
(1962) 

93. Yanks (1979) 

Identical copies (27) 

94. All My Babies (1953) 

95. Aqua Babes (1956) 

96. As Our Friends (1947) 

97. Avalanche (1978) 

98. Beat Street (1984) 

99. Beyond Glory (1948) 

100. Beyond the Forest (1949) 

101. The Big Flame-up (1949) 

102. Black Cats and Broomsticks (1955) 

103. Bombing of Pearl Harbor (1942?) 

104. Double Rhythm (1946) 

105. Flivver Flying (1945) 

106. The Girl Behind the Curtain (1952) 

107. Hotlip Jasper (1945) 

108. Jailbirds (1932) 

109. Little Cut Up (1949) 

110. Lucky Jordan (1942) 

111. Objective — Security (1945?) 

112. The Price of Silence (1959) 

113. Remember These Faces (194-?) 

114. Secret of the Incas (1954) 

115. Sons of the Desert (1933) 

116. Tails of the Border (1943) 

117. Velvet Vampire (1971) 

118. The Whitetail Buck (1955) 

119. Wild Harvest ( 1947) 

Catalog records for these films can be 
examined in the UCLA Film and Televi- 
sion Archive database on ORION, the 
UCLA Libraries' online information sys- 
tem. Soon they will be available in 
MELVYL (free on the Internet). 
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Comparative Results of Two 
Current Periodical Use Studies 

Maiken Naylor 

When two current periodical use studies were conducted only four years 
apart in the Science and Engineering Library at the University at Buffalo, 
the opportunity arose to make a detailed comparison of results obtained by 
two different methodologies; one was a reshelving study, the other required 
users to self-report their use of materials. During the second study, there was 
concern that users would ignore instructions and either not report use or 
indicate repeated uses where none had taken place. Final tallies showed that 
high-use current science periodicals had 40% higher use when monitored by 
shelver pick-up than by user self-report; overall use in the physical sciences 
appeared to have dropped under the latter method for a group of 700-plus 
titles, while use in the life and environmental sciences increased, possibly 
due to new interdisciplinary programs. The entire collection of journals 
currently received during both studies had 18% less use when self-reported 
than when reshelved by library staff, Indicating that while over-reporting of 
favorite titles might take place, it cannot compensate for patron indifference 
to producing a record of a wide range of use both at the shelf and away. Use 
study researchers who are trying to identify low use journals need to be 
aware that this methodology, though cost-effective, might provide results 
where a considerable portion of use goes unrecorded. 



In this study I present a comparison 
between two current periodical use stud- 
ies conducted four years apart in the Sci- 
ence and Engineering Library at the Uni- 
versity at Buffalo using different 
methodologies. Given the fact that active 
user participation was necessary in the 
second of these studies, I wanted to com- 
pare data collected from both to see 
whether similar volumes of use data were 
generated, but also what the advantages 
and disadvantages associated with these 
methods were, and what concerns with 
user cooperation would need to be ad- 
dressed in future studies. 



Earlier I reported on an initial com- 
parison of these methodologies, using 
data generated in a reshelving study in 
1987-88, and also from the major study of 
both current and bound periodical use 
that was then underway and subsequently 
completed in August 1992 (Naylor 1993). 
The preliminary conclusion was that the 
earlier reshelving, or sweep, method had 
produced higher counts of journal use 
than the subsequently employed self-re- 
porting, or check-off, method for high-use 
current science and engineering peri- 
odical titles. This earlier observation of 
differentially reported use has now been 
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confirmed. In addition, a drop in the use 
of the collection of "physical science" ti- 
tles and a rise for "life science" tides were 
observed and can only be partially ex- 
plained by the introduction of new pro- 
grams, and not by a change in the relative 



Background 

In October 1987, the Science and Engi- 
neering Library and its branches (chemis- 
try, mathematics, and geology) at the State 
University of New York at Buffalo em- 
barked upon a survey of current peri- 
odical use, which was described at length 
in Serioh Review (Naylor 1990). This 
study, which I will refer to as the SEL 
study, lasted for one year. Its primary pur- 
pose was the identification, through the 
sweep method, of low use current titles to 
provide back-up data for cancellation de- 
cisions. With the sweep method library 
shelvers collect current periodicals that 
have been used and left lying about, re- 
cord dieir number individually, and 
reshelve them daily. This study resulted in 
dady use statistics for about 1,700 titles. 
The use of each title was entered into a 
dBASE III+ database, enabling the 
author four years later to add and compare 
data with a minimum of effort. 

Again in September 1991, the Science 
and Engineering Library and its branches 
participated in a larger effort, this time to 
measure use of both bound and unbound 
volumes in all University at Buffalo librar- 
ies, as well as in libraries at the other 
SUNY Centers at Albany, Binghamton, 
and Stony Brook. This study, hereafter 
referred to as die SUNY study, was far 
more ambitious in scope. Designed with 
input from representatives of all four cam- 
puses and supported by a grant from die 
CouncU on Library Resources, it was part 
of a joint project of the SUNY Center 
libraries, whose goal was the generation of 
policies and plans for cooperative collec- 
tion development and resource sharing. 
These decisions, based on the concurrent 
studies carried out at all four SUNY Cen- 
ters, will increase SUNY systemwide co- 
operation and are now being imple- 
mented. 



Changes in Collections and 
User Populations 

Population 

What changes have taken place in the 
Science and Engineering Library (SEL) 
in the four-year interval between studies, 
and how do they affect the generation and 
collection of journal use data diat can be 
compared? SEL serves the Faculty of 
Natural Sciences and Mathematics and 
the School of Engineering and Applied 
Sciences. Doubtless, there has been some 
turnover in die user population of faculty 
and students. However, the populations 
then and now, described earlier (Naylor 
1993, 29), were found to be generally 
similar, both in numbers and <" 
tal affiliation. 



Physical Changes 

Physical changes in location of the collec- 
tions in the past four years occurred 
through relocation and assimilation of the 
geology branch collection into SEL in 
1991. The Chemistry-Mathematics Li- 
brary, where both collections had been 
consolidated in 1988, remained un- 
changed in the intervening four years. 



Library Hours 

Library hours in SEL were the same in 
spring and fall semesters of both studies 
(95.5 hours/week), higher in summer 
1988 than summer 1992 (73 hours/week 
vs. 55.5 hours/week), and lower in inter- 
sessions 1987-88 than intersessions 
1991-92 (45 hours/week vs. 51.5 hours/ 
week), for a net drop in annual hours of 
only 1%, from 4,124 hours in 1987-88 to 
4,071 in 1991-92. 



Journals Held 

Because the SEL study was initiated to 
identify low use journals with a view to- 
wards cancellation, it is no surprise that 
many of the 1300 titles in SEL exlusive of 
its branches in 1987 were no longer cur- 
rent in 1991, and therefore unavailable for 
comparison purposes. In fact, only 828 of 
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the journals received in 1987 remained, 
including those with title changes and 
continuations. Many new titles had been 
added in the interim, but they cannot be 
evaluated in the comparison attempted in 
this report. 



Availability of Indexes 

Another factor worth considering when 
reviewing the environment in SEL then 
and now is the availability of indexes and 
abstracts to the user population. While 
there were no CD-ROM products and 
electronic databases available in SEL in 
1987, by 1991 several non-paper indexes 
had been introduced at SEL and were 
available to the entire University at Buf- 
falo community. These had an inevitably 
positive impact on journal use, demon- 
strated by a jump in interlibrary loan re- 
quests. In addition to BISON, the new 
o aline catalog running on NOTIS soft- 
ware as part of an integrated library sys- 
tem, Buffalo's libraries made the most 
recent years of five Wilson databases 
available for online searching in the spring 
of 1991. Of particular importance for sci- 
ence library users were Applied Science 
and Technology Index and General Sci- 
ence Index. SEL also purchased Engineer- 
ing Index (Compendex) on CD-ROM, 
cancelled it at the end of 1991, but rein- 
stated it in the spring of 1992. 

How this affected the use of the en- 
gineering literature during the course of 
the survey can only be guessed at, but 
the reinstatement came at the request 
and with the financial support of the 
engineering departments. SciSearch, 
the CD-ROM version of Science Cita- 
tion Index, was also purchased in 1991, 
and the paper copy was dropped a year 
later. INSPEC on CD-ROM was bought 
in the summer of 1992, too late to facili- 
tate access to the physics literature so 
far as this study was concerned. Cancel- 
lation of Chemical Abstracts paper copy 
in SEL at the end of 1991 (though an- 
other subscription remained at the 
branch Chemistry-Mathematics Li- 
brary) might have had a negative impact 
on journal literature accessibility. 



Methodology of SUNY Study 

The daily execution of all aspects of the 
SUNY study was assumed as an additional 
task by regular she 1 vers and technical 
services personnel. The lack of funding in 
the grant for additional stack maintenance 
personnel prevented the use of a labor 
intensive method, such as the sweep 
method, to collect current periodical use 
data. The resulting methodology was, 
therefore, a hybrid in that it was respec- 
tively different for current issues (check- 
off) and bound volumes (sweep) of a tide. 
One of the investigators at the Science 
and Engineering Library had recently 
used this differential approach success- 
fully at UCLA (Herzog, Raeder, and Sul- 
livan 1990). A data collection model al- 
ready existed, as well as a data entry form 
that had been adapted with little addi- 
tional effort for current issues as part of 
the total use of a journal, and it had proved 
cost-effective. In brief, use of current is- 
sues was checked off by users themselves, 
and use of bound volumes was captured 
by the reshelving or sweep method by 
library shelvers as part of normal reshelv- 
ing activity. The latter method has been 
frequently described in the literature 
(Wenger and Childress 1977, Rice 1979, 
Alldredge 1983, Fjallbrant 1984, Metz 
and Litchfield 1988, Eckman 1988). A 
sticker (or dot) is placed on the spine of a 
volume to be reshelved, and subsequent 
reshelvings are indicated by hash marks 
on this label (or more dots are added). At 
the study's conclusion, use information is 
copied from the spines to tally sheets and 
then to a computer database. This proce- 
dure was followed for bound volumes in 
the SUNY study. 

In this paper I focus only on the as- 
pects of the SUNY study dealing with cur- 
rent periodical use. Other studies of this 
type based on self-reported use data had 
been conducted on a smaller scale at the 
Undergraduate Library of the University 
of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign in 1980 
(Konopasek and O'Brien 1984), and at the 
Memorial University of Newfoundland 
(Milne and Tiffany 1991). At SUNY Cen- 
ters, a small paper label was affixed to the 
front cover of each new journal issue. 
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Small labels were used because of the 
high cost of providing one for each cur- 
rent issue of tens of thousands of peri- 
odicals in all the participating SUNY Cen- 
ters, and also to avoid covering important 
publication information. On this label, us- 
ers were asked, "PLEASE HELP US 
gather data on your use of our journals by 
crossing off the next # each time you use 
this issue"; the numbers ran from 1 to 15. 
If an issue was used more than 15 times, 
the additional use was not known, al- 
though capturing these uses would have 
been interesting and potentially useful. 
For the purposes of the SUNY study, this 
was irrelevant, because the aim was to 
identify low use tides that could be shared 
in cooperative collection development 
among SUNY Centers. At the Memorial 
University of Newfoundland, a much 
larger tag was affixed to both bound and 
unbound periodicals, with 24 rather than 
15 spaces to be ticked after use. Examples 
of use to be checked off were also help- 
fully identified for the user: reading, 
browsing, photocopying, borrowing. At 
Urbana- Champaign, instead of a small la- 
bel, an entire sheet of 8.5-by-ll-inch pa- 
per was stapled into the current issue, 
with 149 spaces on which the user was 
requested to indicate academic status, 
such as undergraduate, graduate, and 
other (Konopasek and O'Brien 1984, 67). 
While one of the advantages of such an 
in-house user study is that a user category 
can be related to the material (Christian- 
sen, Davis, and Reed-Scott 1983, 437), 
this was again of no concern in the SUNY 
study, would have been more expensive to 
implement, and demanded more partici- 
pation from the user. So far as the labels 
were concerned, a cutoff number of 15 
proved to be adequate, because issues of 
only about 1% of all current periodicals 
ever reached this saturation level in the 
SUNY study. When the current issues 
were bound, the number of issues, their 
total use, and number of issues with more 
than 15 uses were coded on a sticker on 
the spine. Subsequent reshelving uses of 
the bound format were then recorded by 
library shelvers using hash marks on the 
same sticker. These bound-volume uses 
are not included in our comparison, which 



deals exclusively with unbound issues. At 
SEL, all current issues are bound soon 
after a volume is complete, except for 
tabloid type publications such as Scientist 
and Information Today, which are re- 
tained for the current year plus one, and 
then discarded. 

The question of whether users in fact 
followed instructions and checked off a 
number every time they used an issue 
arose in the early months of the study. At 
the Chemistry-Mathematics Library, 
which has a collection of just over 300 
current titles, the author frequendy found 
one or two current issues on tables and 
carts without a check-off mark. Consult- 
ation with librarians at other units re- 
vealed that the instructions were some- 
times being ignored elsewhere, too. This 
sparked the authors curiosity to examine 
use of a small number of titles at an inter- 
mediate point, and to compare this with 
time-specific data from the earlier SEL 
study. Now, after the year's data collection 
has been completed, one can begin to 
make some comparisons between the two 
use surveys, each of which covered a year 
starting roughly at the beginning of the 
fall semester, although four years apart. 

Selection of Data 

As noted before, an operating collection 
of 828 journals in SEL had survived can- 
cellation over the four-year span since the 
earlier SEL study. Current-use data of 
these titles for both 1991 and 1992 un- 
bound issues were drawn via screen prints 
from a Statistical Analysis Software file on 
the Buffalo mainframe computer im- 
ported into an e-mail account. The 
screens provided information on the num- 
ber of current issues, their reported uses, 
the number that had "maxed out" with 15 
or more uses, as well as concurrent infor- 
mation on bound volume use. Current 
issue data for the 828 titles gathered dur- 
ing both the SEL and SUNY studies were 
copied into an edited dBASE III+ file of 
the earlier SEL study data. 

We also studied the performance of 
high-use current journals, which were 
first examined in an earlier article (Naylor 
1993). These were from a set of 98 tides 
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that had high use (50 and more) in the 
SEL study. Combining sections of one 
title under one heading (Journal of Geo- 
physical Research), eliminating cancella- 
tions and disregarding reserve titles left us 
with 90. The 90 showed a 37% drop in 
current issue use from their previous lev- 
els at an intermediate point in the survey 
year (Naylor 1993). Follow-up evaluation 
involved manual data collection for 27 
titles that were in the Chemistry-Mathe- 
matics Library and for which an SAS file 
was not available at the time. The now- 
bound 1991-92 volumes were examined 
individually, and data were tallied from 
check-off labels. Earlier high-use titles 
not part of the group of 90 included two 
that were on reserve to protect them from 
theft. Because one reserve journal 
(Chemical i? Engineering News) was al- 
ready in the pool, these two (BYTE, ENR) 
were included for the sake of consistency, 
bringing the group total to 92. A fourth 
reserve title (EDN) did not qualify be- 
cause of its low use. 

The decision on how to treat data for 
titles that had one or more "maxed out" 
issues was problematic. While in all cases 



there was an inherent uncertainty in the 
number of uses checked off, including an 
error of at least one for each time a current 
issue was found unmarked and off the 
shelf, for "maxed out" issues an additional 
source of error was introduced: the inabil- 
ity of users to check off any uses beyond 
15 on the provided label. This extra use 
might have been zero, one, or 100, but 
there was no way to capture this. While 
one would prefer to work with data that 
were created with similar initial condi- 
tions and constraints, the "maxed out" 
journals were definitely used, perhaps 
more than others, and cannot be ignored. 
We decided to place the nominal numeric 
value of each such issue at 15, and use this 
number in all calculations and tables. 
There were 15 of these titles, or just under 
2% of the 828 under consideration, and 
they are listed in table 1. 

Since 1990, the assignment of LC class 
numbers to all periodicals in SEL has 
made it possible to sort titles on class and 
to see how use in the different disciplines 
has fared over the past four years, besides 
noting what effect, if any, the self-report- 
ing, or check-off, method was having on 



TABLE 1 

Journals with One or More Current Issues Reaching 15 or More Uses 



Title 


Sweep 


Check-off 


Class # 


ACM Computing Surveys 


13 


20 


QA76.5 


Applied Physics Letters 


568 


237 


QC1 


Journal of Catalysis 


64 


65 


QD501 


Ecology 


50 


59 


QH540 


IEEE Trans, on Medical Imaging 


29 


43 


RC78 


Civil Engineering 


85 


65 


TA1 


Journal of Materials Science Letters 


51 


95 


TA401 


IEEE Trans, on Power Delivery 


4 


42 


TK1 


IEE Proceedings Pt. C. 


3 


16 


TK1 


IEEE Power Engineering Review 


11 


47 


TK1 


IEE Proceedings Pt. B 


3 


17 


TK4000 


IEEE Trans, on Electron Devices 


58 


75 


TK7870 


Thin Solid Films 


51 


96 


TK7871 


IEEE Journal of Solid-State Circuits 


15 


42 


TK7871 


IEEE Trans, on Computer-Aided Design 


30 


140 


TK7874 
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TABLE 2 

Self-Reported (Check-off) Periodical Use 
Compared to Reshelved (Sweep) Use 

Use Over 148 Days Use Over One Year 

*TitIes Sweep Check-off Change Sweep Check-off Change 

92* 5,060 3,114 -38% 9,920 5,959 -40% 

83 4,540 2,503 -45% 8,819 5,005 -43% 

*92 titles include nine that reached or exceeded the maximum check-off number of 15 uses. 



recorded levels of use. Class numbers are 
included in tables where appropriate. 

Results 

In a previous article (Naylor 1993) it was 
reported that 90 high current-use titles in 
SEL and its branches had 4,951 uses for 
October 1987 through March 9, 1988, and 
subsequently 3,106 uses for September 
1991 through February 14, 1992, intervals 
corresponding to the first 148 days the 
library was open in each survey year. The 
ratio of these numbers is 0.63; 37% fewer 
uses for these titles were recorded by the 
check-off method than by the sweep 
method used four years earlier. Ignoring 
data for six titles that had one or more 
"maxed out" issues, making total use un- 
certain, the ratio for uses for 84 titles was 
2594/4553, or 0.57, meaning that 43% 
fewer uses were recorded for them than 
four years before. 

After a full year, the ratio continued to 
decline slighdy for our universe of 92 ti- 
tles, as shown in table 2. The 92 tides had 
38% fewer uses by February 14, and 40% 
fewer uses after one year, than four years 
earlier. The further incremental drop is 
not surprising. The first interval of our 
comparison, September through the mid- 
dle of February, included the entire first 
semester and three weeks of the second. 
The second interval, from February 15 
through the end of August, included the 
remaining 12 weeks of the second semes- 
ter, and the months June, July, and Au- 
gust, which had also shown reduced cur- 
rent periodical use in the SEL study. 
Sixty-one of the 92 tides had higher use in 
the first interval, 31 in the second. Twelve 
of the 92 had higher use by the check-off 



method than by the earlier reshelving, and 
two of these had suspicious repetitive 
markings that accounted for over 150 
uses — possible cases of user interference. 

Calculations that exclude die "maxed 
out" journals, of which there were nine 
after one year, show 45% fewer uses after 
148 days, and 43% fewer after one full 
year. When a percentage point in our table 
2 calculations represents 99 or 88 uses, 
even possible user over-reporting does 
not overcome the fact that there is a sig- 
nificant difference in use recorded by the 
two methods. Suffice it to say that for 92 
high-use current science journals at the 
University at B uffalo , use dropped by 40% 
or more as self-reported by users, com- 
pared to library reshelving counts four 
years earlier. Titles and data are listed in 
table 3. 

This decline in use is somewhat higher 
than the under- reporting observed by 
Milne and Tiffany, who saw in it aproblem 
inherent in voluntary user participation. 
They carried out a pilot study to deter- 
mine the relationship between actual uses 
and the number of ticks made by users on 
their data collection tags, using informa- 
tion from issues that had circulated. They 
found circulations outnumbered user 
ticks, or check-offs, three to two. This 
resulted in a correction factor of 1.5 for 
their data. In terms of percentages, this 
drop of one out of three uses would have 
appeared as -33.S% in table 2. 

Similar circulation data exist for the 
small number of SEL journals on reserve, 
and we can use them as a reality check for 
our hypothesis. Current issues of Chemi- 
cal ir Engineering News, BYTE, EDN, 
and ENR were kept on reserve to guard 
against theft. Although individual title sta- 
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TABLE 3 

Recorded Uses for 92 High- Use SEL Journals by Sweep Method (1987-88) 
and User Check-off Method (1991-92) 



Sweep Method Check-off Method 

Title One Year 148 Days One Year 148 Days 



Applied Physics Letters 


568 


220 


237° 


184* 


Science 


475 


212 


198 


102 


Physical Beview Letters 


432 


211 


189 


78 


JACS 


383 


188 


156 


84 


Nature 


359 


151 


162 


102 


Tetrahedron Letters 


281 


125 


139 


55 


New Scientist 


268 


148 


150 


83 


Chemical 6- Engineering News 


248 


78 


79 


52 


Journal of Geophysical Research 


230 


139 


167 


102 


Physical Beview B: Condensed Matter 


186 


94 


138 


50 


J Chem Soc Chemical Communications 


180 


88 


108 


56 


Japanese J Applied Physics, Pt. 2, Letters 


160 


74 


110 


58 


Inorganic Chemistry 


156 


73 


191 


55 


Solid State Communications 


153 


86 


57 


33 


Journal of Applied Physics 


150 


61 


88 


53 


Journal of Physical Chemistry 


140 


74 


77 


36 


Journal of Organic Chemistry 


137 


76 


105 


50 


Tetrahedron 


135 


80 


88 


21 


Synthetic Communications 


133 


63 


33 


22 


Journal of Organometallic Chemistry 


132 


89 


258 


59 


Japanese Journal of Applied Physics, Pt. 1 


130 


54 


61 


40 


Journal of Chemical Education 


130 


96 


39 


25 


J Electroanal Chem Interfacial Electrochem 


127 


77 


46 


25 


Cell 


127 


57 


101 


20 


Earthquake Engineering ir Structural Dyn 


116 


50 


67 


42 


Materials Engineering 


100 


70 


14 


12 


Physics Letters: Part A 


98 


43 


48 


34 


Analytical Chemistry 


94 


61 


85 


26 


Chemical Physics Letters. 


90 


45 


36 


27 


Surface Science 


90 


55 


171* 


108' 


Mechanical Engineering 


86 


45 


34 


20 


Civil Engineering 


85 


47 


65° 


51 


Angewandte Chemie Internat Ed 


84 


48 


91* 


44° 


Optics Letters 


83 


54 


25 


9 


Manufacturing Engineering 


78 


27 


33 


11 



continued on next page 
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TABLE 3 CONTINUED 



Title 

Mathematical Intelligencer 
Chemische Berichte 
ENR 

Methods in Organic Synthesis 
Materials Letters 
Physics Teacher 

Industrial i? Engineering Chemistry Res. 
American Mathematical Monthly 
Electronics Letters 
A I CH E Journal 
Optics Communications 
Journal of Materials Research 
Geological Society of America. Bulletin 
Canadian Journal of Chemistry 
Biochimica et Biophysica Acta 
Environmental Science and Technology 
Chemistry Letters 

National Academy of Sciences. Proceedings 

Astronomy 

Heterocycles 

J Chem Soc Dalton Transactions 
Journal of Structural Engineering 
Journal of Catalysis 
Datamation 
Expert Systems 

Marine Ecology Progress Series 

Chemical Engineering Science 

CR Seances Acad Sci Ser 1: Mathematique 

Materials Research Bulletin 

Machine Design 

Chemical Engineering 

Journal of Engineering Mechanics 

Canadian Journal of Earth Sciences 

Journal of Crystal Growth 

IEEE Transactions on Electron Devices 

Journal of Non-Netvtonian Fluid Mechanics 

American Journal of Physics 



Sweep Method Check-off Method 

One Year 148 Days One Year 148 Days 



78 


59 


74 


44 


74 


64 


39 


1 


74 


58 


51 


25 


74 


60 


35 


19 


74 


38 


22 


12 


74 


38 


22 


15 


72 


31 


30 


29 


72 


52 


54 


30 


72 


56 


106 


70 


72 


41 


52 


24 


71 


35 


13 


10 


70 


39 


40 


26 


70 


20 


18 


17 


70 


40 


59 


9 


70 


41 


23 


18 


69 


40 


59 


24 


68 


49 


48 


20 


67 


33 


48 


33 


66 


36 


21 


18 


65 


40 


24 


20 


65 


40 


154 


48 


64 


24 


42 


17 


64 


25 


65' 


45* 


64 


29 


18 


10 


64 


28 


15 


3 


62 


35 


37 


27 


62 


28 


37 


24 


60 


24 


53 


31 


60 


30 


9 


9 


60 


25 


46 


31 


60 


23 


31 


10 


59 


24 


40 


28 


59 


24 


48 


20 


59 


33 


38 


23 


58 


41 


75* 


26 


57 


14 


18 


13 


56 


20 


24 


24 
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TA BLE 3 CONTINUED ^^^^^ 

Sweep Method Check-off Method 

Title One Y ear 148 Days One Year 148 Days 



BYTE 


55 


33 








Journal of Biological Chemistry 


55 


34 


59 


14 


Superlattices and Microstructures 


54 


16 


12 


9 


Applied Spectroscopy 


54 


45 


12 


8 


IEEE Journal of Quantum Electronics 


54 


21 


28 


14 


Industrial Engineering 


54 


26 


47 


25 


Journal of Chemical Physics 


54 


24 


34 


13 


Pure and Applied Chemistry 


52 


18 


38 


17 


Analytica Chimica Acta 


52 


48 


37 


21 


Physical Review A: General Physics 


51 


33 


29 


9 


Journal of Materials Science Letters 


51 


23 


95* 


72- 


Thin Solid Films 


51 


27 


96* 


59" 


International Journal of Production Research 


51 


26 


28 


10 


IEEE Expert 


51 


28 


12 


12 


Marine Biology 


51 


25 


33 


21 


Advanced Materials and Processes 


51 


31 


25 


17 


Earthquake Spectra 


50 


18 


30 


28 


Computers and Structures 


50 


20 


28 


23 


Ecology 


50 


34 


59* 


22 


Pattern Recognition 


50 


34 


50 


38 



'One or more issues of this title reached or exceeded 15 uses. 



tistics were not kept, these four were cir- 
culated a total of 194 times during the 
surveyyear. Check-off data were 79, 0, 11, 
and 51, respectively, for a total of 141. 
This indicates that users under-reported 
their demand for these titles by 27% 
(53/194), not quite our 40% for high-use 
journals or Milne and Tiffany's 33%. By 
comparison, uses for these journals had 
been 248, 55, 9, and 74, respectively, for 
a total of 386, in the SEL study. Chemical 
& Engineering News had not been on 
reserve in 1987, and had suffered heavily 
from pilfering, but not in so far as its 
reshelving counts would indicate. Reserve 
status seems to have effectively shut down 
much of the current awareness use that is 
the aim of this publication. 

Turning to titles in SEL exclusively, 
the 828 had 18,192 uses in the reshelving 
study of 1987-88, and 15,455 in the 



check-off study in 1991-92, for a net loss 
of 15% (2,737/18, 192). What is happening 
with the lower use titles? A differential 
effect that is progressively more marked 
as measured use goes into the hundreds is 
not identifiable across the board. One 
must remember that these data were col- 
lected four years apart, and there can be 
changes in popularity of titles as disci- 
plines evolve or decline in the curriculum 
and new users arrive. If we eliminate titles 
that showed high (50 or more) use in the 
SEL study of 1987-88 from our group, the 
828 are reduced to 765. Eight of these 
have issues that received 15 uses or more; 
if we discard these, we are left with 757. 
Summing their total use by the sweep 
method in 1987 we get 11,336; by the 
check-off method in 1991, 11,422. The 
volume of use reported by both methods 
is practically the same. 




The distribution of journals having 
various numbers of use between and 49 
as reported by both methods is shown in 
Figure 1. It must be remembered that the 
distribution of uses shown for the sweep 
method relates to what remains of the 
original group of titles as it existed in 1987 
after subsequent cancellations. It is a 
culled population. Clearly, there are 
fewer titles left with 1 or 2 or 3 uses, 
because lower use journals were can- 
celled preferentially. This explains the in- 
itial rise of the distribution curve to a 
mode of six. Moreover, these titles also 
survived an intermediate cancellation ef- 
fort in 1990, so that it can be said that they 
were part of an operating collection. Yet 
when use was evaluated by the check-off 
method, over 100 titles showed 0, 1, or 2 
instances of use only. A plot of this distri- 
bution for check-off use follows an expo- 
nential decline, having a larger number of 
low use titles. This is more evident in 
figure 2, a logarithmic plot of check-off 



data, which is roughly linear. After 15 or 
more uses, both distributions follow the 
same general exponential slope. Of 
course, the same titles did not have the 
same number of uses under both meth- 
ods, four years apart. Only 298 titles 
showed check-off use within ±5 points 
from the sweep use, and 470 were within 
± 10; the remaining 287 were almost 
equally divided, with 150 showing higher 
sweep count and 137 with lower sweep 
count. 

The percentage shifts from sweep to 
check-off use over the gap of four years 
for some major call number ranges of 
titles in SEL (table 4). This includes the 
SEL portion of the 92 high-use titles 
discussed earlier, or 65 (27 titles being 
in the Chemistry-Mathematics Li- 
brary), and most titles in table 1 (not 
class BC). Data for such miscellaneous 
class numbers with just a couple of titles 
in SEL were omitted for the sake of 
brevity. These include JB, LB, NA, HV, 




R, TE, TH, VG, and Z. Data in paren- 
theses in table 4 include "maxed out" 
titles. 

There are evidently dramatic changes 
in the use of the collection if one takes 
these numbers at face value. The substan- 
tial drop in use for QC, QE, QD, T, TP, 
and TA titles suggests that physicists, ge- 
ologists, chemists, and engineers are read- 
ing less than before or have gone into 
hibernation, accompanied by the users of 
general science titles (Q). In view of the 
fact that current periodicals are a main- 
stay of physicists' and chemists' profes- 
sional activity, and departments repeat- 
edly go on record to sacrifice their 
monograph budgets in order to preserve 
current periodical subscriptions, it is un- 
likely that use has dropped so drastically. 
It is possible that these users are indiffer- 
ent to surveys such as this and do not 
bother to record their use of the items 
they read. The drop in current periodical 
use in these fields is not accompanied by 



a drop in numbers of faculty and students 
in the corresponding departments. 

However, a case can be made for the 
surge in the use of titles in call number 
ranges QH, QP, QR, G, TC and S. New 
proactive faculty in the biology depart- 
ment have introduced new courses and 
interdisciplinary programs, particularly 
environmental ones. This reflects the in- 
creased interest in and awareness of the 
environment and ecology, water quality, 
and waste disposal by society at large. 
Programs in electronics and electrical en- 
gineering are also expanding, including 
the study of new materials, thin films, and 
devices, boosting use of class TK journals. 

The numbers of titles from table 4 
arranged in two groups corresponding to 
LC classes in the physical or life and en- 
vironmental sciences are shown in table 5. 
The former show an average decrease of 
27% (though TK does not), and the latter, 
an average increase of 38%. 

Finally, we can perform an inde- 
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TABLE 4 

Journal Use by LC Class from Sweep and Check off Surveys 



Sweep Check-off Increase/ 

LC Class Range No. Titles Count "S" Count "C" "S" > "C" Decrease (%) 



TN 


13 


472 


167 


12 


-65 


TI 


35 


715 


325 


28 


-55 


Q 


28 


1,661 


876 


25 


-47 


T 


23 


598 


344 


19 


-43 


TH 


5 


73 


44 


3 


^0 


TP 


35 


1,005 


658 


29 


-35 


QE 


55 


876 


568 


41 


-35 


otner *^a 


1 ft 
10 




1 ftft 

loo 


1 1 

XI 


—32 


QB, QC 


96 

) 


3,004 

(,0,0 ( Z; 


2,243 


63 


-25 


TA 
1A 


117 
11 / 

(119) 


(2,581) 


l,ooU 

(2,040) 


GO 
oZ 

(83) 


OQ 

(-21) 


QD 


29 
(30) 


675 
(739) 


544 
(609) 


20 


-20 
(-18) 


TS 


13 


280 


249 


8 


-11 


QA264, QA267, 
QA75-QA76 


52 
(53) 


750 
(763) 


687 
(707) 


34 


-9 
(-7) 


TK 


57 
(65) 


954 
(1,129) 


877 
(1,352) 


34 


-8 
(+20) 


TD 


13 


273 


270 


7 


-1 


BF HA, QA27X 


38 


386 


409 


22 


+6 


QP 


13 


274 


333 


5 


+21 


G, GB 


24 


386 


486 


10 


+26 


QL 


16 


152 


217 


7 


+43 


QH 


47 

(48) 


990 
(1,040) 


1,449 
(1,508) 


15 


+46 

(+45) 


TC 


8 


48 


70 


3 


+46 


S 


14 


179 


294 


3 


+64 


QR 


5 


18 


84 





+367 


Total 


754 
(768) 


16,490 
(17,496) 


13,262 
(14,278) 


481 

(483) 


-20 
(-18) 



Data in parentheses include additional titles that have reached 15 or more uses for one or more issues. 



pendent check on the order of magnitude 
of the data created by the check-off 
method. Separate library statistics are 
kept on the number of books and journals, 
bound and unbound, that are picked up 
daily prior to shelving. In SEL, the pick- 
up count for current periodicals for the 
duration of the SUNY study from Septem- 



ber 1991 to August 1992 was 13,970. This 
number is eclipsed by the total reported 
use as generated by the check-off method, 
which is 18,789: 15,455 for the 828 titles 
in our comparison, and an additional 
3,334 uses for 233 titles added to the col- 
lection since 1988 and identified as being 
current in the SUNY study database. This 
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TABLE 5 

Journal Use Grouped by LC Class 
for Physical vs. Life and Environmental Sciences 



LC Class Ranges 


No. Titles 


Sweep 
Count "S" 


Cheek-off 
Count "C" 


"S" > "C" 


Increase/ 
Decrease (%) 


BF, HA, Q, QA, QB, QC, QD, 
QE, T, TA, TH, TJ, TK, TN, 
TP.TS 


627 


15,126 


11,016 


433 


-27 


G, GB, QH, QL, QP, QR, S, 
TC.TD 


141 


2,370 


3,262 


50 


+38 


Total 


768 


17,496 


14,278 


483 


-18 



suggests that more than a third of all issues 
reshelved (4,819/13,970) could have had 
more than one use while off the shelf or 
had other additional uses while on the 
shelf. But we know from observation that 
issues were also left lying about without 
ever having been checked off, so that 
there was also pick-up use that had no 
corresponding check-off use. Because 
this was not a res helving study, perhaps 
reshelving was not carried out as assidu- 
ously as four years before; there is ambi- 
guity in the data. Conceivably much of the 
check-off use took place in the current 
periodica! stacks, where people browse 
the collection and possibly check off titles 
they look at and then reshelve themselves. 
It is also possible that enthusiasts checked 
off their favorite titles more than once 
after use, voting not necessarily early, but 
often. Some instances of this have been 
tentatively identified, as reported above. 
One journal showed an unusually high 
final use count after moderate use at the 
interim date when the author made an 
evaluation of the high-use journals. On a 
large number of consecutive issues, six 
very distinct check-off marks nearly al- 
ways appeared in the same order, like 
notes of a leitmotif. Issues received after 
a certain date showed lower use with 
check-off marks of no distinction and in 
no discernible sequence. If six separate 
users actually checked off all these issues, 
they did it consecutively, as in an assembly 
line, and they checked off everything on 
the shelf. As a test, I then scanned table 3 
for another title with a big jump in final 
use and found one with marks in exactly 



the same pattern, for issues on shelf at the 
same time. Other questionable instances 
include series of little red triangles on 
some journal issues, which could of course 
mean that someone read four or five arti- 
cles in each issue. However, one cannot go 
on to second-guess data for a large num- 
ber of titles. Milne and Tiffany devised 
reasonable methods appropriate for the 
size of their collection to guard against 
and identify user tampering in their sur- 
vey, procedures unfortunately unwork- 
able for tens of thousands of journals. 

Directions for Further Research 

What are the implications inherent in the 
two approaches to counting periodical 
use? Prospective designers of use studies 
should reflect on the strengths and weak- 
nesses of both methods, the resources 
available for their surveys, what types of 
use can be monitored most easily in their 
libraries, and which are meaningful for 
their purposes. Unlike opinion surveys 
that poll faculty or other users on titles 
they cannot do without and need for re- 
search, these methodologies produce 
numbers; the investigator should be 
aware of errors likely to be encountered, 
how to minimize them, and how to esti- 
mate their magnitude. 

When a survey is initiated, the pur- 
poses of librarians might run counter to 
the perceived needs of users who see their 
interests threatened and who suspect can- 
cellations in a time of decreasing library 
budgets and materials cost inflation. 
While libraries publicize surveys and try 
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to enlist user support, this might be diffi- 
cult if fear and distrust trigger user behav- 
ior that runs counter to the aims of library 
studies and muddies the anticipated re- 
sults. Therefore, it would be informative 
for researchers intent on using the self-re- 
porting methodology to record pick-up 
counts and also check-off counts on cur- 
rent issues for a sample period of time. 
This would not provide comparative data 
on individual titles, unless the pick-up 
count is kept that way, but would compare 
the volumes of use obtained by both 
methods and establish a numerical rela- 
tionship between them. Alternatively, just 
as Wenger and Childress monitored user 
compliance in a reshelving study, so could 
one monitor check-off use in a self- report- 
ing study by observing users' actions, A 
complication would be keeping an eye on 
users to see whether a check-off is actually 
made, somewhat harder than observing a 
simple reshelving. This might mean fol- 
lowing a person away from the stacks. 
Unless surveillance is unobtrusive, users 
will be irritated, inconvenienced, and re- 
act negatively to what seems to be invasive 
behavior on the part of library staff. No- 
body likes Big Brother watching, although 
remote camera monitors are now com- 
monplace in banks, airports, malls, and 
stores. 

The check-off method itself is open to 
manipulation that cannot be controlled by 
librarians' intervention. It depends en- 
tirely on user participation. The validity of 
all our efforts is based on the users' integ- 
rity and willing cooperation, so that each 
recorded use is precisely that, no more, no 
less. In return for not having to pick up 
after them and counting journals, we ac- 
cept what they tell us their use of the 
collection is, and we let them create the 
data that we ultimately will evaluate and 
process, by asking them to mark a paper 
label on the front cover of each unbound 
issue they use. In this way, we are letting 
the user define "use," and we are not able 
to stipulate what the minimal level of user 
interaction with the journal should be in 
order to constitute use. Some examples of 
use, on a scale of increasing significance, 
are: looking at the table of contents; 
browsing; scanning a single article; photo- 



copying an article; taking notes; reading a 
whole article. Milne and Tiffany used the 
check-off method in order to obtain this 
entire gamut of uses in their survey, be- 
cause all of them could result in an inter- 
library loan if the subscription were can- 
celled. But reading tables of contents of 
journals is more and more obviated by the 
availability of Current Contents online in 
conjunction with onhne catalogs, and no 
longer requires physical contact between 
user and journal. Such use is not recorded, 
nor is use of table of contents services via 
the Internet (Springer Verlag journals, 
CARL UNCOVER, to mention just two). 
Wilson databases mounted on online cata- 
logs can be searched in the library or re- 
motely for a journal title as a source to 
produce a listing of the latest articles. The 
electronic format promotes current 
awareness and browsing, and users with 
this kind of access might bypass the cur- 
rent periodical shelf unless they already 
have a specific article in mind. Nor is all 
photocopying done by the end user of an 
article; one professor who claimed to be a 
frequent reader of a seemingly little-used 
journal up for cancellation discovered that 
his secretary had never checked off use, 
because she was "only photocopying." Ad- 
ditionally, some libraries provide free 
photocopying to the users they serve; this 
copying is done by student staff in a copy 
center. Recording this use on the cover 
could be done by the patron, copy service 
personnel, both, or neither. Here record- 
keeping can become confusing and might 
involve double check-offs. Such docu- 
ment delivery via surrogates or remote 
ways of accessing a journal's table of con- 
tents no longer contributes to use data as 
measured traditionally when the only way 
to use materials was at the site by users 
themselves. 

The check-off method is relatively low 
in cost; only the final transfer of data from 
journal spines to tally sheets involves an 
intensive effort of several days from 
library workers, and it is suitable for high- 
volume surveys when daily costs of data 
keeping and reshelving must be con- 
trolled, and additional workers cannot be 
hired to monitor data flow on a daily basis. 
The accompanying risk is that evidence of 
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low use, or non-evidence of use, can 
quickly be altered with a few strokes of the 
pen, as by one professor who remarked, "I 
come in here and check off everything, 
but after a while I get bored." This type of 
behavior is aptly described as "blitz tick- 
ing" by Milne and Tiffany, in that it is fast 
and furious early in a study and decreases 
when the user loses interest. In addition, 
under-reporting is a source of error to be 
considered, in that it robs us of a record 
of uses made by indifferent patrons. Be- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis, the use study 
researcher must be alert to these devia- 
tions. 

By comparison, with the sweep 
method, or reshelving of journals, the 
method itself identifies what constitutes 
"use": the item has been removed from its 
customary location and must be replaced 
by a staffer in order to be counted. The 
user has been ehminated from the data 
recording process. Instead, library staff 
have assumed control of this survey step, 
distancing it from further intervention by 
the user. While the exact type of use is not 
known, one supposes it to be more than 
browsing the table of contents, something 
many users do while standing in the cur- 
rent periodical stacks. Their unwanted 
reshelving tends to reduce the measure of 
actual use by 36% to 75% (Wenger and 
Childress 1977, Taylor 1976), to the de- 
spair of survey takers. However, because 
each displacement must be followed by a 
reshelving in order to be counted as a use 
in the survey, the possibility of "ballot box 
stuffing" is here reduced and would re- 
quire real commitment on the part of a 
user wishing to boost his favorite title. 
Control over the counting process means 
more work for library workers, because 
reshelving must be done frequendy to 
eliminate loss of data when issues are used 
more than once while off the shelf, and 
daily records must be kept for all titles, a 
daunting task for large collections. 

Finally, circulation data, when avail- 
able, are an objective measure of use. 
While these data are accurate, they are 
usually limited to a small number of jour- 
nals on reserve. Current periodicals gen- 
erally do not circulate in academic librar- 



ies, but if they did, we soon would know 
what is used and what isn't, and circula- 
tion departments would be swamped. Re- 
serve status is inhibiting to free and casual 
use such as browsing, in that the incon- 
venience to the patron of charging out an 
item tends to inhibit all but the most seri- 
ous need. 

Conclusions 

What four years ago were characterized 
by a reshelving survey as heavily used cur- 
rent journals now exhibit a 40% drop in 
use according to a year-long study that 
relies entirely on user participation. In 
addition, 627 current journals in the 
physical sciences showed an average drop 
in use of 27%, whereas 141 biology and 
life science related titles showed an aver- 
age 38% increase in use as compared to 
four years earlier. In addition, 35% more 
uses for all journals are reported than are 
accounted For by library pick up counts for 
the same year, suggesting that multiple 
uses are occurring and are recorded in the 
current periodical stacks during browsing. 
It has been noted elsewhere that it is a 
disadvantage to use the check-off method 
in open stacks, where one has to rely en- 
tirely on the compliance of users, and it is 
difficult to devise a correction factor for 
non-cooperating users (Christiansen, 
Davis, and Reed-Scott 1983). Unless 
there are procedures in place for estimat- 
ing levels of non-compliance and inten- 
tional interference with impartial data 
collection, as a stand-alone measure of 
periodical use the check-off method in- 
troduces the uncertainties produced by 
under- reporting indifferent users and 
over- reporting enthusiastic users, and 
needs to be approached with caution. 
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Notes on Operations 

The Documentation of Electronic Texts 
Using Text Encoding Initiative Headers: 
An Introduction 

Richard Giordano 



A general introduction to the form and function of the TEI header is given 
and its relationsh Ip to the MARC record is explained. The TEIheader's major 
strength is that it documents electronic text in a standard interchange format 
that should be understandable to both libra rian catalogers and text encoders 
outside oflibrarianship. It gives encoders the ability to document the elec- 
tronic text itself Us source, its encoding principles, and revisions, as well as 
nonbibliographic characteristics of the text that can support both scholarly 
analysis and retrieval. Its bibliographical descriptions can be loaded into 
standard remote bibliographic databases, which should make electronic texts 
as easy to find for researchers as texts in other media, including print. 
Finally, it represents a long collaboration between librarians and members 
from a range of academic disciplines outside oflibrarianship, and may thus 
be a model of such collaboration. The header's major weakness is that the 
default header does not provide the ability for fme-grained retrieval within 
or across texts that users might want now or in the future as networked 
research environments improve. 



J. he Text Encoding Initiative (TEI) is a 
multilingual, international project that 
developed guidelines for the preparation 
and interchange of electronic texts for 
scholarly research. Since its work began in 
1987, its activities have served humanities 
scholarship generally, and have become 
important to a range of applications in 
language industries (including publish- 
ing), as well as across academic disci- 
plines. This article is intended primarily 
for librarian catalogers and others who 
collect and catalog electronic texts. A 



treatment for humanities encoders (Gior- 
dano 1994) appears elsewhere. 

Responsibility for appropriate sections 
of TEI's planned guidelines for encoding 
machine-readable text rested with four 
committees. These were the Committee 
on Representation (which provided for 
the adequate representation of printed 
and manuscript versions of text), the 
Committee on Text Analysis and Interpre- 
tation (which provided tags for textual fea- 
tures not conventionally represented 
typographically in a text), the Committee 
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on Metalanguage Issues (which provided 
a syntax for the tag set for the guidelines) 
and the Committee on Text Documenta- 
tion (which designed the TEI Header) 
(Ide and Sperberg- McQueen 1994). 

In April 1994 the TEI issued the first 
full version of its Guidelines for the En- 
coding and Interchange of Machine- 
Readable Texts (Sperberg-McQueen and 
Bumard 1994), which provides encoding 
conventions for a range of text types and 
features relevant for research in language 
technology, the humanities, computa- 
tional linguistics, and the social and be- 
havioral sciences. It represents a major 
milestone— before the TEI it had not 
been possible to achieve consensus 
among research communities about en- 
coding conventions to support the inter- 
change of electronic texts. It is reasonably 
safe to assume that many electronic texts 
will be encoded according to the recom- 
mendations of the Guidelines (some ma- 
jor text-based projects are already follow- 
ing the Guidelines), and that TEI- 
encoded texts will form an increasing 
share of collections in libraries and other 
repositories. 

Every TEI-conformant text is prefixed 
by a "prolog" that documents the encoded 
text itself, its source(s), its encoding prac- 
tices, contextual nonbibliographic infor- 
mation, and its revision history. This 
prolog is called the TEI header, which 
provides information for people using 
texts, for software processing them, and 
for catalogers and archivists collecting 
them. 

The TEI header can be viewed as a set 
of descriptions and declarations that pro- 
vide the electronic equivalent to the title 
page attached to a printed book. Addition- 
ally, the TEI header constitutes the 
equivalent to codebooks or introductory 
manuals customarily accompanying elec- 
tronic datasets. 

The TEI header was designed by the 
Committee on Text Documentation, in- 
itially composed of archivists and librari- 
ans from both Europe and North America 
who had experience in cataloging, collect- 
ing, and describing electronic sources. 
The committee's work was guided by 



longstanding documentation principles 
for describing both texts on paper and 
machine-readable data files. Their work 
also was influenced by other TEI commit- 
tees and work groups unrelated to the 
library and archival professions, specifi- 
cally the work group on spoken language, 
which did much of the work on the profile 
description part of the TEI header {Jo- 
hansson 1984). As a consequence of input 
from other members of the Text Encoding 
Initiative, the TEI header describes both 
bibliographic and nonbibliographic infor- 
mation and supports, in addition to the 
identification and retrieval of an encoded 
text, the machine analysis of encoded text. 

Brief Overview 
of the TEI Header 

This overview explains the main features 
of the TEI header, what it is, and what it 
does. It does not attempt to document it 
fully. The reader should consult the 
Guidelines for detailed and full informa- 
tion and recommended practices. 

The TEI header, or <teiHeader>, is 
composed of four major functional parts 
that document the bibliographic descrip- 
tion of the electronic text and its source, 
the encoding of the text, nonbibliographi- 
cal information that characterizes the text, 
and a history of updates and changes 
made to the electronic text. These major 
elements are referred to as descriptions. 

The bibliographic description of the 
encoded text and its source, which is es- 
sential for the retrieval of an item, forms 
the File Description, or <fileDesc>. 
Documentation on the relationship of the 
encoded text to its source, for instance a 
documentation of editorial decisions or 
procedures, is provided in the Encoding 
Description, or <encodingDesc>. Non- 
bibliographic information characterizing 
various descriptive aspects of a text, which 
is useful for the human or machine-as- 
sisted analysis of text, forms the Profile 
Description, or <profileDesc>. Finally, 
the history of updates and changes to the 
machine-readable text makes up the Re- 
vision Description, or <revisionDesc>. 
Together, these elements allow users to 
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identify an encoded text, understand the 
editorial decisions made when the text 
was encoded, have documentation of the 
characteristics of the text, and view a his- 
tory of any revisions to the transcription 
of the text. A skeletal representation of 
the header looks like this: 

<leiHeader> 

<fileDesc> . . . </fileDesc> 
<encodingDesc> . . . </encodingDesc> 
<profileDesc> . . . </profileDeso 
<revisionDesc> . . . </revisionDesc> 

</teiHeader> 

Of these major elements, only the file 
description is mandatory. 

The File Description 

The <fileDesc> is an electronic analogy to 
the title page of a book. Because any work 
without a title page is difficult or impossi- 
ble to identify accurately, the <fileDesc> 
is the sole required element of the TEI 
header. The <fileDesc> should not be 
confused with a finished catalog record, 
but it can be used by a librarian cataloger 
for the creation of a catalog record, or by 
anyone to derive the correct bibliographic 
citation for the encoded text. In addition 
to providing bibliographic information 
about the encoded text itself, it provides 
citation information regarding the source 
(or sources) from which the encoded text 
was derived. 

Because the bibliographic description 
of a machine-readable text resembles the 
bibliographic description of a book or 
manuscript, the <fileDesc> has been 
closely modeled on existing descriptive 
standards in library cataloging, specifi- 
cally the Anglo-American Cataloging 
Rules, 2d ed., 1988 revision (AACR2 
1988), the ISBD(G) (General Interna- 
tional Standard Bibliographic Descrip- 
tion 1977), and the US MARC record for- 
mat. UNIMARC was not sufficiently 
stable at the time of the header's develop- 
ment to be used as a model (Crawford 
1989, USMARC 1988). Elements of the 
<fileDesc> have been given explicit 
names that, where possible, parallel the 
names of areas in ISBD and AACR2, and 
fields in MARC. Anyone familiar with a 



MARC record and ISBD should immedi- 
ately recognize the elements of a TEI 
header and should be able to derive accu- 
rate local cataloging copy from it. 

The file description is composed of 
three mandatory and four optional ele- 
ments. (Equivalent MARC fields are pro- 
vided in parentheses. For details on map- 
ping TEI headers into MARC records, see 
chapter 24 of the Guidelines [Sperberg- 
McQueen and Bumard 1994, 672-76].) 
These are: 

<titleStmt> (mandatory, equivalent to the 

240 or 245 MARC fields) 
<editionStmt> (optional, equivalent to the 

250 MARC field) 
<extent> (optional, equivalent to the "physi- 
cal description" MARC field, 256 or 3XX 

depending on local practice) 
<publicationStmt> (mandatory, equivalent 

to the 260 MARC field) 
<seriesStmt> (optional, equivalent to 4XX 

MARC fields) 
<notesStmt>(optional, equivalent to 5XX 

MARC fields) 
<sourcesDesc> (mandatory, can be 

mapped to the "source of data" note 

[537 in RUN MDF format]) 

Because these elements are familiar to 
catalogers, we will discuss only the three 
mandatory elements. 

The three required elements of the 
<titleStmt> provide a reference to the 
source from which the electronic text was 
derived; they allow a user to identify a 
unique electronic text and access it from 
a publisher or distributor. The <title- 
Stmt> element, like the tide statement in 
a bibliographic record, contains informa- 
tion about the title of a work and those 
responsible for its intellectual content, 
that is, a tide and one or more "statements 
of responsibility." Formally, these "state- 
ments of responsibility" are <tide> (equiva- 
lent to 24X$a), <author> (equivalent to a 
245 $c in MARC, not the lxx), <sponsor> 
(equivalent to 24X $c), <funder> (equiva- 
lent to 24X $c), and <principal> (as in the 
principal investigator, 24X $c). 

Alternatively, encoders can use a gen- 
eral <respStmt> to identify those respon- 
sible for the intellectual content of a work 
where specialized elements do not suffice 
or do not apply. For instance, a 
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<titleStmt> in a TEI header attached to 
an encoded version of Thomas Paine's 
Common Sense would look something like 
this: 

<titleStmt> 

<title>Common sense, a machine- 
readable transcription</title> 
<respStmt><resp>compiled 
by</resp> 

<name>Jon K Adams</name> 
</respStmt> 
</titleStmt> 

A more formal title statement may look 
like this: 

<titleStmt> 

<title>Notebooks of a computer 
pioneer, Tom Kilburn; a machine- 
readable transcription</title> 
<author>Tom Kilburn</author> 
<sponsor>National Archive for the 

History of Computing</sponsor> 
<funder>Simon Engineering Fund 
</funderxprincipal>Martin Camp- 

bell-Kelly</principal> 
<respStmt> 

<name>Jon Shapiro</name> 
<resp>data entry, scanning and 
proof correction</resp> 
</respStmt> 
<respStmt> 

<name>Carole Goble</name> 
<resp>created and maintained 
pre-SGML full text and image 
database</resp> 
</respStmt> 
<respStmt> 

<name>Anna Garry</name> 
<resp>converted full text data- 
base to TEI markup</resp> 
</respStmt> 
</titleStmt> 

The <publicationStmt> (the equiva- 
lent to the 260 MARC field) is the second 
mandatory element in the file description 
and groups information concerning the 
publication or distribution of an elec- 
tronic or other text. Like the <titleStmt>, 
it can contain a simple prose description 
or groups of formal elements. At least one 
of the following three elements (all 
equivalent to the 260$b in MARC) must 
be present unless the <publicationStmt> 
is given as prose. These are: 



<publisher> <distributor> <authority> (the 
person or entity responsible for making 
an electronic file available, other than 
the publisher or distributor). 

If any of these elements are used, they 
may be followed by one or more of the 
following elements: 

<pubPlace> (260$a) <address> <idno> 
(such as ISBN or ISSN) <availability> 
<date> (other than the creation date) 

Local practice will determine the ap- 
propriate MARC fields for <address>, 
<idno>, and < availability;-. Restrictions 
on access should normally be placed in the 
506 field, while the place where an item 
may be ordered may be located in a local 
notes (590) field. If local practice warrants 
it, the address of the publisher should be 
indicated in the 260 field. 

Thus, a prose <publicationStmt> can 
look like this: 

<publicationStmt><p>Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1989.</p> </publica- 
tionStmt> 

A <publicationStmt> using elements 
to group information would look like this: 

<publicationStmt> 

<publisher>Oxford University Press 
</publisher> 

<pubPlace>Oxford</pubPlace> 

<date>1989</date> 

<idno type=ISBN>01 92547054 

</idno> 

<availability>To be distributed for 
purposes of teaching and research 
only.</p></availability> 
</publicationStmt> 

The <sourceDesc>, the last manda- 
tory element in the <fileDesc>, is used to 
record details of the source or sources of 
an electronic text. This might be a manu- 
script or printed text, another computer 
file, an audio or video recording, or a 
combination of these. An electronic file 
may also have no source, if what is being 
cataloged is an original text in electronic 
form. 

The <sourceDesc> may contain a sim- 
ple prose description or, more usefully, a 
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structured bibliographic citation specify- 
ing the provenance of the text. (Recom- 
mendations for the form of citations are 
given in section 5.2.7 of the Guidelines.) 
The following are some possible <source- 
Deso formats. 

<sourceDesc> 

<p>No source: created in machine- 
readable form</p> 

</sourceDesc> 

<sourceDesc> 

<bibl>The first folio of Shakespeare, 
prepared by Charlton Hinman (The Nor- 
ton Facsimile, 1968)</bibl> 

</sourceDesc> 

<sourceDesc> 

<biblioStruct lang=FR> 
<monogr> 

<author>Eugène Sue 
</author> 

<title>Martin, I'infant trouv- 
é</title> 

<title type=sub>Mémoires 
d'un valet de chambre<Aitle> 
<imprint> 

<pubPlace>Bruxelles at Leipzig 

</pubPlace> 

<publisher>C. Muquardt 

</publisher> 

<date>1846</date> 
</imprint> 
</monogr> 
</biblStruct> 
</sourceDesc> 

Note that a source description contain- 
ing a full bibliographic reference, like the 
one in this example (using the <biblio- 
Struct> element), might be mapped to a 
581 field (note on primary publication), 
using the ISBD format to separate each 
data element. 

If an encoder chooses to create mini- 
mal headers by using prose instead of 
grouping information in formal elements, 
very little cataloging expertise is needed. 
Note that there is no equivalent to the 
MARC 1XX field in the TEI header. We 
chose this course primarily because the 
creator of a TEI header may or may not 
be trained in cataloging; an encoder 
should not necessarily be expected to pro- 
vide full descriptive cataloging of an en- 
coded text when constructing a header. 
For example, an encoder might be expert 



in Old Norse poetry, but not know what 
should go in an <author> element be- 
cause, as many librarians know only too 
well, deciding on the author is not always 
a simple matter, especially in cases of mul- 
tiple authorship, corporate authors, pseu- 
donyms, or where arcane cataloging rules 
apply. And then there is always the vexing 
question of the form of the author's name 
once the author is determined. For in- 
stance, it is unreasonable to think that an 
encoder without reference to a Name 
Authority File would know the correct 
form for the name T.S. Eliot. If the Com- 
mittee on Text Documentation had rec- 
ommended an explicit <author> element 
when the author was known, some encod- 
ers might construe this to mean that the 
correct author and the correct form of 
entry must be given. The most likely out- 
come in this circumstance is that encoders 
would give nothing. 

The Committee on Text Documenta- 
tion believed that if an encoder, although 
uninitiated or uninterested in the rules of 
cataloging, included in the statement of 
responsibility everyone who was seen to 
be responsible for the intellectual content 
of a work along with their role (such as 
compiler or editor), then a cataloger, not 
the encoder, could apply both standard 
AACB2 rules and local practice to deter- 
mine the appropriate author and others 
responsible for the work and the form of 
their names. 

Thus, the file description exemplifies 
a principle of shared responsibility for the 
documentation of scholarly material. The 
intention was not to place the burden of 
documentation on the shoulders of the 
encoder, but to encourage the encoder to 
provide enough accurate information to 
librarians and others in the documenta- 
tion community so that professional cata- 
loging could be carried out both effec- 
tively and efficiently. 

The Encoding Description 

The relationship between the encoded 
text and its source or sources is described 
in the Encoding Description, or <encod- 
ingDeso. The roots of the <encoding- 
Deso can be found in social science data 
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archives that collect codebooks docu- 
menting how phenomena are encoded in 
a particular dataset. Such information as 
variable names, value labels, record lay- 
out, sampling procedures, etc. are the sine 
qua non of every machine-readable data 
file. An encoded text, however, is not just 
another electronic file that can be catego- 
rized like a data set of numbers, because 
text, unlike a file of numbers, can contain 
multiple hierarchies and multiple mean- 
ings. Fortius reason, the Profile Descrip- 
tion was developed for the TEI header 
largely through the efforts of the Spoken 
Language and Corpus Linguistics work- 
groups. 

The <encodingDesc> documents edi- 
torial rationales, decisions, and practices 
made both before and during the tran- 
scription of a source text into encoded 
machine-readable form. Such documen- 
tation can include a prose description of 
the aim or purpose for which the file was 
encoded, the method or rationale used in 
sampling texts in the creation of a corpus 
or collection, editorial principles and 
practices, including whether or how the 
text was normalized during transcription, 
how the encoder resolved ambiguities in 
the source, what levels of encoding or 
analysis were applied, how canonical ref- 
erences are constructed, and definitions 
of any classification codes introduced in 
the text by the encoder. 

A minimal <encodingDesc> might 
look something like this: 

<encodingDesc><p>Blank lines and multi- 
ple blank spaces, including paragraph 
indents, have not been preserved.</p> 
</encodingDeso 

The <encodingDesc>, moreover, can 
hold structured information in its subele- 
ments. If different editorial practices 
were applied to different parts of the text 
(for instance, different sampling proce- 
dures used throughout a large corpus 
[Dunlop 1994]), one can repeat the <en- 
codiitgDecl> element in the TEI header 
to reflect the different editorial practices 
and assign an ID attribute to each one. 
The value of the ID attribute can then be 
linked to the specific part of the text 



(which would have the same ID value) 
where those editorial principles apply. 

A simple, but structured, example of 
the <encodingDesc> for a typical project 
that converts texts from sources of Ameri- 
can history for use in a course on historical 
methodology might look something like 
this: 

<encodingDesc> 

<projectDescxp> Transcription of 
the US Constitution for the teaching of 
a first-year course in historical method- 
ology at Barnard College, Columbia 
University.</p> 
</projectDesc> 
<editorialDecl> 

<correctionxp>Errors in scanning 
and transcription controlled by 
using the Microsoft Word, v.5.0, 
spell checker. </p> 
<)correction> 
</editorialDecl> 
</encodingDesc> 

The 567 field (notes on methodology) 
appears to be the most appropriate 
MARC location for this information, al- 
though this field is normally intended for 
methodologies in the social sciences. 
Practically, it would be wise to map the 
elements of the <encodingDesc> as sepa- 
rate 567 fields. 



The Profile Description 

The <profileDesc> is an optional element 
that provides details characterizing vari- 
ous descriptive nonbibliographic aspects 
of the text, such as language usage, the 

and the participants and their setting. The 
<profileDesc> enables descriptive as- 
pects that do not identify the work, as 
bibliographic elements would (and which 
go beyond information typically found in 
codebooks), to be recorded within a single 
unified framework. The <profileDesc>, 
which resulted largely from input from 
the Spoken Language workgroup, is of 
most use to linguistic-based spoken text 
projects, although many of its features can 
be applied to written text, such as drama, 
or to those projects for which it is desir- 
able to track multiple speakers or voices 
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though prose. (See Johannson 1984 and 
Dunlop 1994 for a fuller discussion.) 

The core <profileDesc> element has 
three optional components: 

<creation>: contains information about the 
creation of a text. This may differ from 
the publication date in the bibliographic 
description, for example giving the date 
and place of composition, and may be 
of acute relevance to studies of linguis- 
tic variation across space and time. 

<langUsage>: describes the languages, 
sublanguages, dialects, etc. repre- 
sented within the text. 

<textClass>: groups information that de- 
scribes the nature of the text in terms of 
a standard classification scheme. 

A brief profile description might look 
like this: 

<profileDesc> 
<creation> 

<date value='1 989-08'>August 
1989</date> 

<place>Brooklyn, New York 
</place> 
</creation> 
<langUsage> 

■slanguage id=EN wsd=wsd.en> 
•clanguage id=SP wsd=wsd.sp> 
<p>Approximately 95% of the text 
is in American English with quota- 
tions from first- and second-gen- 
eration Italian immigrants to 
Brooklyn; the remainder is in tran- 
scribed Spanish spoken by first- 
and second-generation Puerto 
Rican immigrants to Brooklyn.</p> 
</langUsage> 
<textClass> 

<keywords scheme=LCSH> 
<list><item>Brooklyn (New 
York, N.Y.) — Biography. </item> 
<item>Brooklyn (New York, 
N.Y.)— Social life and 
customs.</item> 
</list> 
</keywords> 
<classCode scheme=LC>F129.B7 
</classCode> 
</profile Deso 

Such a classification system, while use- 
ful to most projects, may be too coarse 
when applied to the analysis of language 
in spoken text or when applied to some 
written text (such as drama), collections, 



or corpora. In these cases the <pro- 
fileDeso allows the encoding of a high 
degree of classificatory information about 
the text itself, the voices of characters or 
participants within it, and the setting. This 
information can be recorded using op- 
tional extensions to the <profileDesc>: 
the text description or <textDesc>, the 
participants description or <particDesc>, 
and the setting description or <setting- 
Deso. 

Formal situational information may be 
included in the < text Deso to support the 
analysis of speech or written text. Such 
situational parameters might include the 
medium by which the text is delivered or 
experienced, the internal composition of 
a text or text sample (for instance, docu- 
menting a complete text, a fragment, a 
composite text), the nature and extent of 
indebtedness or derivation of the text to 
others, the social context for which the 
text was realized or intended (for in- 
stance, as entertainment, or for religious 
and ceremonial purposes, etc.), the inter- 
action between those producing and ex- 
periencing the text, whether or not a text 
was prepared or spontaneous, and the 
purpose of the text. (See Sperberg- 
McQueen and Burnard 1994, 648-658 for 
more details.) 

Situational parameters describe the 
situation within which the text was pro- 
duced or experienced, and thus charac- 
terize it in a way relatively independent of 
any a priori theory of text types. Rather 
than insisting on a system of discrete text 
types, which in practice would be impos- 
sible to formulate, the Guidelines recom- 
mend the use of situational parameters 
that can be used in combination to supply 
distinguishing descriptive features of in- 
dividual texts. When text types are used in 
combination with situational parameters, 
the internal structure of each text type can 
be specified in terms of the parameters 
proposed. This, in contrast to discrete 
categories based on type or topic, allows 
for die relatively continuous charac- 
terization of texts and supports meaning- 
ful comparisons across corpora, allowing 
analysts to build their own text types 
based on the particular parameters of in- 
terest to them. Such descriptions are 
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equally applicable to spoken and written 
texts. 

An informal domestic conversation 
might be characterized as follows: 

<textDeso id=t1 n='lnformal domestic con- 
versation^ 

<channel mode=s>informal face-to-face 
conversation</channel> 
<constitution type=single>each text 
represents a continuously recorded in- 
teraction among the specified partici- 
pants 

</constitution> 
derivation type=original> 
<domain type=domestioplans for 
coming week, local affairs</domain> 
<factuality type=mixed>mostly factual, 
some jokes</factuality> 
<interaction type=complete active=plural 
passive=many> 

<preparedness type='spontaneous'> 
<purpose type=entertain degree=high> 
<purpose type=inform degree=medium> 
</textDesc> 

We have noted that situational pa- 
rameters may be applied to texts other 
than to spoken texts. Consider this exam- 
ple of situational parameters applied to a 
novel: 

<textDesc n='novel'> 

<channel mode=w>print</channel> 
constitution type=single> 
derivation type=original> 
<domain type=art> 
<factuality type=fiction> 
<interaction type=none> 
<preparedness type=prepared> 
<purpose type=entertain degree=high> 
<purpose type=inform degree=medium> 

</textDesc> 

It is possible, in addition, to document 
information about participants in a spo- 
ken text or persons named or depicted in 
written text, including demographic and 
descriptive information about them and 
the relationships among them. The <par- 
ticDesc> element is used for this purpose. 
Individual speakers, or groups of speak- 
ers, can be named and identified by a code 
(or ID attribute), which can then be used 
to identify the speaker throughout die 
text. This allows an analyst to identify mul- 
tiple speakers or voices in the text, learn 
detailed information about them, and 



then track the participants' speech 
throughout the text. The Guidelines pro- 
vides a set of elements to identify the 
name of the speaker, place of birth, resi- 
dence, education, occupation and so on, 
but in practice such details will vary enor- 
mously for different forms of analysis; us- 
ers of TE1 P3 are encouraged to customize 
them to fit the needs of their projects. 

An individual appearing in a text might 
he described either informally or for- 
mally. For instance, consider the follow- 
ing informal prose description of a char- 
acter: 

participant id=P1 sex=M age=39> 
<p>Male, well-educated, born in 
Newark, NJ, 28 September 1953, son 
of toolmaker and seamstress, speaks 
pitiful but passable Italian taught to him 
by his maternal grandmother, good 
French, lived on Upper West Side of 
Manhattan for past fourteen years, 
Social-Economic status high white 
collar (HWC) from Thernstrom's classifi- 
cation scheme, works as an endocri- 
nologist.</p> 

</participant> 

Although a prose description might be 
sufficient for most projects, demographic 
information may be described formally, 
and lends itself to macliine capture and 
analysis. For example, cons ider the fonnal 
description of the same character; 

participant id=P1 sex=M age=39> 

<birthdate='1 953-09-28" 
<date>28 Sep 1953</date> 
<place>Newark, NJ</place> 

</birth> 

<firstLang>English</firstl_ang> 

<langKnown>ltalian</langKnown> 

<langKnown>French</langKnown> 

<residence>New York City</residence> 

<education>medical school</education> 

<occupation>Endocrinologist</occu- 

pation> 

<socecstatus source=Thernstrom 
code=HWC> 
</participant> 

Finally, the setting or settings in which 
the language interaction takes place can 
be described in the <settingDesc> ele- 
ment. The information here may contain 
prose or it may be grouped in a series of 
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subelements, depending on the level of 
analysis required by the encoder. For in- 
stance, the setting can be described infor- 
mally as follows: 

<settingDeso 

<p>The time is early summer, 1993. P1 
is doing the dishes. P2 is in the living 
room chair reading an unidentified 
newspaper. P3 is watching the news on 
television. P4 (a television news broad- 
caster) is in a broadcasting studio in 
New York.</p> 

</settingDesc> 

This description is useful as codebook 
information, may be sufficient for the pur- 
poses of most projects, but it would be 
difficult for use in machine analysis. The 
following formal setting description may 
make computer processing tractable. 

<settingDeso 

<setting who="P1"> 

<place>New York City</place> 
<date value=1993>early summer, 
1993</date> 

<locale>kitchen sink of New York 
apartment</locale> 
<activity>washing dishes</activity> 
</setting> 

<setting who="P2"> 

<place>New York City</place> 
<date value=1 993>early summer, 
1993</date> 

<locale>living room chair of New 

York apartment</locale> 

<activity>reading newspaper 

</activity> 
</setting> 
<setting who="P3"> 

<place>New York City</place> 

<date value=1993>early summer, 

1993</> 

<locale>living room of New York 
apartment</locale> 
<activity>watching news on televi- 
sion</activity> 
</setting> 

<setting who="P4"> 

<place>New York City</place> 
<date value=1993>early summer, 
1993</date> 

<locale>broadcasting studio, New 
York City</locale> 
<activity>reading news</activity> 
</setting> 
</settingDesc> 



The <profileDesc> can thus provide 
researchers with a powerful tool to iden- 
tify aid track each participant throughout 
the text by the use of a formal description, 
or can be used solely for documentation 
by using informal prose descriptions. 

The <profileDesc> is the most prob- 
lematic element in the TEI header for 
librarian catalogers, because it provides a 
detailed description of nonbibliographic 
aspects of the text, which can be used for 
both retrieval and analysis. There is no 
place in the MARC record designed to 
hold this information. Catalogers have a 
number of alternatives that will be based 
on local practice and local cataloging phi- 
losophy. They can, of course, ignore the 
<proflleDesc>, or they can map the <pro- 
fileDeso (with its TEI tags) into one or 
more 590 fields and develop software for 
retrieving them. They may also keep a 
copy of the TEI header (such as an Inde- 
pendent header, discussed below) intact 
on some machine, and have the MARC 
record point to the header that in turn will 
point to the encoded text. 

The Revision Description 

The final part of die TEI header is the 
Revision Description, or <revisionDesc>, 
which provides a detailed log in which 
each change made to a text can be re- 
corded. This log is very similar to logs kept 
of data files in the social sciences. It is an 
especially important element for record- 
ing changes to a file as it is passed from 
system to system or from researcher to 
researcher. 

The revision description consists of the 
following tags: 

<revisionDesc>: summarizes the revision 
history of a file 

<change>: summarizes a particular 

change or correction made to a particu- 
lar version of an electronic text that is 
shared among several researchers 

<date>: contains a date in any format 

<respStmt>: supplies a statement for some- 
one responsible for the intellectual con- 
tent of text, edition, etc., where 
specialized elements for authors, edi- 
tors, etc. do not apply 

<item>: contains one component of a list 
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An example of a change log might look 
like this: 

<revisionDesc> 

<changexdate>6/4/93</date> 
<respStmt><name>RG</name> 
<resp>ed.</resp></respStmt> 
<item>proofread SJW's work</item> 

</change> 

<change><date>6/2/93</date> 
<respStmt><name>SJW</name> 
<respxdata entryx/resp> 
</respStmt> 

<item>Changes to pretty-up printed 
version</item> 
</change> 
</revisionDesc> 

Like the <profileDesc>, the <revision- 
Deso is problematic for catalogers for 
two reasons: first, there are no MARC 
fields that deal specifically with changes 
of these sorts, and it appears that the best 
appropriate field for this would be a 59X 
field; second, it is unclear how revisions 
might affect the "version" of an electronic 
text. The current edition of the Guidelines 
offers little help in this regard. 

The Size and Complexity 
of the TEI Header 

From the overview above, it is easy to see 
that the TEI header can become quite 
large, and in some cases may even exceed 
the size of the text it is documenting! The 
size of the TEI header, however, depends 
on the nature of the project and the 
amount of documentation that encoders 
wish to attach to a text. It is not intended, 
however, that all of the elements recom- 
mended in the Guidelines, nor even the 
formal structures illustrated in this article, 
be present in every TEI header. At one 
extreme, an encoder may expect that the 
TEI header will be needed to provide only 
minimal bibliographic information of the 
text adequate to local needs, or to be 
shared with a small number of close col- 
leagues. Encoders may wish to describe 
their texts only in detailed prose, leaving 
it to professional catalogers, archivists, 
and others to create structured subele- 
ments that are tractable by machine. At 
the other extreme, wishing to ensure that 
their texts can be used for the widest 



range of applications, encoders may want 
to document both bibliographic and de- 
scriptive information as explicitly as pos- 
sible, so that no prior or ancillary knowl- 
edge about the text is needed in order to 
process it. The TEI header in the latter 
case will be very full, approximating the 
kind of documentation often supplied in 
the form of a manual. Most texts will lie 
somewhere between these extremes; 
large corpora and linguistics-based re- 
search projects in particular will tend to- 
ward the latter. 

The Guidelines make no recommen- 
dations on how a particular project must 
encode a TEI header, other than to re- 
quire that at least an informal <fileDesc> 
be included for all encoded texts. The 
Guidelines do, however, offer guidance on 
creating minimal and recommended 
headers (Sperberg-McQueen and Bur- 
nard 1994, 134-35), as well as on creating 
freestanding or Independent headers that 
can be sent to libraries and other sites 
without text attached to them (Sperberg- 
McQueen and Burnard 1994, 667-78). 
Contingent resources such as time, staff, 
and money, as well as the intended pur- 
poses of the encoded texts, should deter- 
mine the level of encoding, not printed 
guidelines. Once the participants on a 
project decide which information is to be 
encoded, the Guidelines will provide rec- 
ommendations on ways to proceed. Some 
elements of the TEI header may be diffi- 
cult for those unfamiliar with bibliog- 
raphic description to understand. Poten- 
tial users uninitiated into library practices 
may be wary of even attempting to con- 
struct a TEI header. 

It is not the TEI's intention that every- 
one who creates a TEI header spend sev- 
eral semesters in library school to learn 
which elements to include. Rather, we 
anticipate that encoders outside of librari- 
anship will provide much information in 
the <fdeDesc> in prose and then leave it 
to a eataloger at a text repository to struc- 
ture die information into appropriate 
subelements or to input (or automatically 
convert) that information into a local bib- 
liographic system. What matters when en- 
coders construct a TEI header is not the 
structure of the information, but instead 
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its completeness and fidelity to the en- 
coded text. Highly structured and accu- 
rate bibliographic information, especially 
that contained in the <fileDesc> of the 
TEI header, however, will greatly ease the 
burden of catalogers. Such information 
can be loaded directly into online catalogs 
with relatively little human intervention, 
with the exception of the <profileDesc> 
and possibly the <revisionDesc>. If 
header information is already contained 
on a database, it might be a matter of 
generating a TEI header automatically 
from that database (as was done with the 
British National Corpus [Dunlop 1994]) 
and transferring it to a bibliographic file. 

Use of the TEI Header to 
Support Document Retrieval and 
Analysis: Prospects and Problems 

TEI headers can be distributed and pub- 
lished in paper or electronic form as Inde- 
pendent headers (that is, the TEI header 
is physically separated from the text it 
describes) and distributed to libraries and 
other repositories to support online bibli- 
ographic retrieval. Two advantages of this 
approach mentioned by Dunlop (1994) 
are that users save local storage since they 
do not need the full text in order to make 
selections, and users need not undertake 
any copyright responsibilities defined in 
end-user agreements. Most important, 
TEI headers loaded into or referenced 
from standard bibliographic databases al- 
low users to identify electronic texts as 
easily as texts in other formats, including 
print. Linked with easily accessible bibli- 
ographic databases, the Independent TEI 
header should, in the near future, engen- 
der widespread use of electronic texts and 
encourage people to encode texts for dis- 
tribution, rather than simply for local use. 

As we have seen, it is not a simple 
matter to load all of the elements from a 
TEI header to the MARC record, al- 
though the majority of structured file de- 
scriptions might be mapped to a MARC 
record with little or no human interven- 
tion. There are limitations with the cur- 
rent TEI headers ability to provide fine- 
grained retrieval that might be important 
for some applications. The Guidelines 



provide encoders with a relatively fixed 
set of tags and attributes (which, of 
course, can be extended by the user), but 
the values given to those tags and attrib- 
utes are, for the most part, open. For 
instance, one encoder might encode 
<locale>New York City</locale>, an- 
other might encode < locale > Manhat- 
tan </tocale>, and yet another might 
encode <locale> Upper West Side </lo- 
cale> to designate the same place. This 
uncontrolled vocabulary, and its form, 
may seriously affect retrieval unless it 
is limited through the use of an author- 
ity file or its equivalent. 

The form of personal names is another 
potential problem. The lack of specificity 
in the Guidelines for determining the 
form of names, subjects, or uniform titles 
or serials is the result of twin circum- 
stances. First, the Text Encoding Initia- 
tive was concerned primarily with provid- 
ing users with a set of recommended tags 
and guidelines for using them, not rules 
for determining the values that encoders 
would use with those tags. Second, and, 
more significantly, the encoders them- 
selves and relevant international and pro- 
fessional bodies are best positioned to 
address the syntactic and semantic ques- 
tions of standardized content formats and 
values. The specific form of values is very 
much related to the intended use of the 
encoded texts, the purposes of a project, 
and the "language" of the discipline to 
which the text or encoding project is con- 
nected. The TEI could not issue specific 
guidelines or make recommendations that 
would apply across a range of disciplinary 
or professional orientations. The Guide- 
lines therefore assume that encoders or 
documentation professionals who en- 
counter TEI-encoded texts will refer to 
the work of professional organizations 
such as the Library of Congress, the 
American Library Association, and the In- 
ternational Standards Organization, or 
discipline-specific organizations (for in- 
stance art documentation associations) for 
guidance. 

The model of "documentation" that 
guided much of the work of the Commit- 
tee on Text Documentation was informed 
by standard library and archival practice, 
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and this resulted in the default structure 
of the TEI header, which is adequate to 
the needs of many applications. The reli- 
ance on standard library practice is both a 
strength and a weakness. Typically, docu- 
mentation in the library community in- 
volves providing enough descriptive in- 
formation to users so that a text itself can 
be uniquely identified. The Committee 
on Text Documentation thus made refer- 
ence to an existing working model as de- 
fined in AACR2 for the cataloging and 
description of machine-readable data 
files. Consequently, the committee began 
work under the assumptions embedded in 
those rules: that users would need infor- 
mation in the form of an index and code- 
book to identify a text for retrieval, and 
that they would use the index and code- 
book information the same way as they 
would when identifying a social science 
machine- readable data file stored on tape 
in a data arcliive. These assumptions led 
to the construction of the <flleDesc>, 
<encodingDesc>, and <revisionDesc>, 
which document the bibliographic as- 
pects of texts, their encodings, and revi- 
sions, and serve as pointers to encoded 
texts. That is, the mental model of docu- 
mentation presupposed the traditiona] 
notion of an index, which is a physical 
object (such as a catalog), that points users 
to anodier physical object (such as a book) 
(Gorman 1992). 

The problem is that this model of an 
index points to the electronic text and 
assumes that it exists only as a separate, 
unified physical object. Users are charac- 
terized as being interested in retrieving 
only the entire physical object, rather 
than, say, only parts of it. Thus, in many 
ways the TEI header at present functions 
as little more than an electronic analogy 
of the catalog card: one can retrieve the 
encoded text with information from the 
<fileDesc>, but there is no mechanism in 
the default header to navigate through the 
text or to retrieve portions of it that fit 
some analytic criteria. 

The work of the Text Encoding Initia- 
tive in general supports multiple views of 
texts (as physical objects, typographic ob- 
jects, linguistic objects, rhetorical objects, 
etc.) and recognizes that in many situ- 



ations more than one view of text is 
needed. It should then come as no sur- 
prise to observers that outsiders to library 
science, notably the Spoken Language 
workgroup and members of the Corpus 
Linguistics community, made recommen- 
dations to the <profileDesc> that are 
extremely useful to researchers for the 
retrieval and analysis of portions of texts 
(for instance, such linguistic objects as 
phonemes) that fall outside the traditional 
boundaries of retrieval one normally asso- 
ciates with librariansliip. Consequently, 
the information contained in the <pro- 
fileDesc> falls outside diat normally con- 
tained in die MARC record and, by exten- 
sion, what would normally be found in 
online catalogs. The <profileDesc>, for 
instance, gives encoders the ability to 
track participants and voices through a 
text, and extensions to the TEI header 
that support corpora allow users to isolate 
sub-portions of the text (Dunlop 1994). 

Such features, though useful, are un- 
der-specified. Although voices can be 
traced through a text using the TEI 
header, no unified structure exists at pre- 
sent in the default header to track the 
occurrences of intellectual or editorial re- 
sponsibilities throughout the text. Take a 
case where there are multiple editors in a 
text, each responsible for different parts 
of the text, perhaps edited at different 
times. The default TEI header does not at 
present give encoders the ability to iden- 
tify each editor, isolate which parts of the 
texts were edited by them, and retrieve 
them. There are, of course, ways of encod- 
ing intellectual interventions, but none 
are to be found in the default TEI header 
without extending its content model. Fur- 
ther, the default TEI header does not pro- 
vide tools for the tracking of editors, 
voices, or participants across texts. For 
example, it does not give encoders the 
ability to isolate an editor in a text, re- 
trieve those parts of the text for which that 
editor is responsible, and to retrieve parts 
from other texts for which that editor is 
also responsible. Such a facility would give 
researchers the ability to compare, for ex- 
ample, editorial styles across works of dif- 
ferent genres. It could be used also to 
investigate the effects of different situ- 
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ations on the register of the speech of a 
given speaker. 

The potential solutions to these prob- 
lems are deceptively simple: there is no 
reason why one might not redefine the 
TEI header so that those listed in the 
<respStmt> are given an ID attribute, and 
their "interventions" isolated in the text 
using much the same mechanism that iso- 
lates speech by participants in spoken 
text. The Committee on Text Documen- 
tation, however, did not take this ap- 
proach because it demands that the 
<respStmt> do something that the library 
community never intended. The Guide- 
lines would therefore be at variance with 
standard library practice. Such informa- 
tion can be carried in the <profileDesc>, 
but encoders then run the risk of encoding 
redundant information in the <respStmt> 
(by listing editors of a text) and again in 
the <profileDesc> (by pointing to areas of 
the text that they had indeed edited). 

One can hazard the proposition, how- 
ever, that once textual collections are in an 
electronic environment, in particular a 
networked electronic environment where 
texts in arbitrary locations can easily be 
combined in a screen buffer, the rules that 
guide the identification and retrieval of 
texts are altered, for it is important that users 
have not only the ability to retrieve texts in 
a traditional sense (as one would retrieve a 
book), but also some standard mechanisms 
for the fine-grained retrieval and analysis to 
support multiple views of texts. 

Although the international library and 
documentation community will sooner or 
later have to focus on this problem, there 
are mundane issues that will need to be 
addressed soon. The difficulty, however, 
is that no one really knows yet what those 
mundane issues are. There is no large- 
scale empirical field experience with the 
TEI header, only a set of guidelines and a 
lot of good will. How people will make use 



of the TEI header; whether people will 
make use of the TEI header; the ability of 
the TEI header to provide the documen- 
tation that researchers and scholars need; 
the willingness of encoders to create ac- 
curate TEI headers . . . these are issues 
that might occupy these pages in the com- 
ing years. 
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Cataloging Electronic Texts: 
The University of Virginia Library 
Experience 

Edward Gaynor 

An ongoing project at the University of Virginia Library is an effort to 
provide bibliographic control and access through use of the TEI header and 
MARC record to SGML-encoded electronic texts collected by the Library's 
Electronic Text Center. The Original Cataloging Unit creates both full MARC 
records and Text Encoding Initiative (TEI)-conformant headers for elec- 
tronic texts. The author discusses the development of the cataloging workflow 
and raises issues, both local and national, that confront libraries as they 
integrate electronic text cataloging into the traditional technical services 
operations. 



Electronic texts have become an in- 
creasingly common resource in academic 
libraries over the last five years. Surveys 
conducted in 1989 and again in 1991 
showed that in the intervening years both 
the percentage and number of libraries 
purchasing electronic texts for local use 
had more than doubled (Price-Wilkin 
1991, 13). While many of the texts ac- 
quired by libraries are formatted for use 
with specific software packages, a growing 
number of libraries are building large col- 
lections of texts that are encoded using the 
Standard Generalized Markup Language 
(SGML). As these collections expand, li- 
braries are confronted with the age-old 
problem of obtaining bibliographic con- 
trol over, and providing bibliographic ac- 
cess to these materials. The cataloging of 
SGML-encoded texts presents both prob- 
lems and opportunities for libraries that 
seek to integrate them into existing library 
structures and methods. 



SGML and the Text 
Encoding Initiative 

SGML was first developed in 1970 as 
GML (Generalized Markup Language) 
and evolved through an American Na- 
tional Standards Institute working group 
into both a national and international 
standard (Bradley 1992, 272). SGML has 
been an international standard since Oc- 
tober 1986 (ISO Standard 8879); it is 
widely accepted in the United States, 
Western Europe, and Japan and is used 
for a variety of business, industrial, and 
academic applications (Adler 1992, 556). 
What exactly is SGML and what does it 
do? It is probably easiest to describe first 
what SGML is not: it is not a single set of 
tags or identifiers and it does not define 
all possible tags and codes that might be 
used to mark up a text. It is, rather, a 
rneta-language — a means of describing and 
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of the most important features of SGML 
are that it (1) provides for descriptive, as 
opposed to procedural, markup — diat is, 
it simply states names to categorize parts 
of a text instead of specifying processes to 
be carried out; and (2) allows for docu- 
ment type definition (DTD) (Sperberg- 
McQueen and Bumard 1994, sec. 2). 
These two features allow SGML- 
encoded texts to be processed by many 
different types of software with many 
different results. Thus, data remain in- 
dependent of any particular hardware or 
software configuration, making SGML 
and SGML-conformant applications ex- 
tremely flexible. 

Much has been written about SGML, 
both in general terms and in reference to 
its many particular applications. Readers 
interested in more detailed descriptions 
of SGML should consult Bryan 1988, 
Cover 1991, Goldfarb 1990, or Van Her- 
wijnen 1990. Of the wealth of information 
available, the Guidelines for Text Encod- 
ing and Interchange developed by the 
Text Encoding Initiative (a joint project of 
the Association for Computers and the 
Humanities, the Association for Compu- 
tational Linguistics, and the Association 
for Literary and Linguistic Computing) 
has perhaps the greatest immediate rele- 
vance to academic research libraries, es- 
pecially in reference to the growing area 
of electronic texts. The Text Encoding 
Initiatives purpose in preparing the 
Guidelines was to develop "a common en- 
coding scheme for complex textual struc- 
tures in order to reduce the diversity of 
existing encoding practices, simplify pro- 
cessing by machine, and encourage the 
sharing of electronic texts." (Sperberg- 
McQueen and Bumard 1994, preface). 
Many libraries that have developed text 
archives and service centers have adopted 
the TEI guidelines for processing their 
texts. 

The Electronic Text Center 

The University of Virginia Library estab- 
lished an Electronic Text Center in the 
summer of 1992; the center combines an 
online archive of SGML-encoded elec- 



tronic texts with hardware and software 
for the creation and analysis of text housed 
in the University Library. The purpose of 
the center is to provide scholars a body of 
texts for analysis and to provide support 
for individual teaching and research pro- 
jects. Electronic texts are collected from 
numerous sources including commer- 
cial vendors and non-commercial ar- 
chives, and are created locally at the 
Electronic Text Center. The center's 
holdings include the entire corpus of 
Old English texts (approximately 3,000 
texts); the Chadwyck-Healy English Po- 
etry Database (approximately 1,600 
texts); 1,568 titles from the Patrologia 
Latina database; the Oxford English 
Dictionary, second edition; and ap- 
proximately 500 miscellaneous texts 
(such as the complete works of Shake- 
speare and Thomas Jefferson), primar- 
ily in Modern and Middle English. 

Texts are marked up using TEI-confor- 
mant SGML (version P2) — generally in 
accordance with the Oxford Text Archive 
document type definition (OTA DTD). 
The texts are stored on an RS6000 model 
360 computer (named Etext) with 128 
megabytes of RAM. The texts are indexed 
and searched using Open Text Corpora- 
tions Pat software and can be viewed by 
using either a locally developed VT-100 
client, PowerSearch (an MS-Windows cli- 
ent), or PatMotif (an X- Windows client), 
as well as in Pats command-line mode. 
The library has also developed a Pat-to- 
World-Wide Web gateway that uses CGI 
(Common Gateway Interface) to gain ac- 
cess to SGML structures and return the 
results to users in HTML (Hypertext 
Markup Language), thus making the texts 
available to FORMs-compatible World- 
Wide Web clients such as Mosaic. The 
University Library makes the texts as 
widely available as possible; if there are no 
restrictions on use, the texts are available 
for anonymous FTP to all users; and fac- 
ulty, staff, and students of the university 
may make copies of the files. The use of 
some texts is governed by licensing 
agreements that stipulate that the texts 
may be used only within the university 
community. 
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Beginning the 
Cataloging Process 

In the fall and winter of 1992, the Elec- 
tronic Text Center began to collect and 
create texts at a rapid rate. As the centers 
collections expanded it became evident 
that some sort of bibliographic control of 
the materials was necessary — not only to 
provide access to users through the online 
catalog (VCAT), but also to document and 
control the acquisition and organization 
of the texts for library staff. In July 1992 
the University Library developed a set of 
guidelines for representing library mate- 
rials and providing access to those mate- 
rials in VIRGO (Virginia Online), the li- 
brary's local implementation of the 
NOTIS system. The guidelines state that 
"any information entity that is maintained 
by the University Library for patron use 
should have a record in VCAT." The li- 
brary defined maintaining a collection to 
mean "direct involvement by library staff 
in acquiring, processing, storing and pro- 
viding access to materials." Furthermore, 
any such sources of information repre- 
sented in VCAT by a bibliographic record 
"should be readily accessible for use by 
university faculty, students and staff" 
(University of Virginia Library 1992, 2). 
At its 1992 Planning Day, the library af- 
firmed that collection of, access to, and 
delivery of electronic information re- 
sources would be one of its top ten priori- 
ties for the next year. Clearly, the hundreds 
of texts in the Electronic Text Center were 
prime candidates for cataloging. 

In early 1993 the eight catalog librari- 
ans of the Original Cataloging Unit volun- 
teered to develop procedures and imple- 
ment a workflow for cataloging electronic 
texts. As a first step in planning the local 
workflow, the group investigated the cur- 
rent status of electronic text cataloging at 
other academic libraries and discovered 
that few institutions were creating MARC 
(machine-readable cataloging) records 
for their texts. The notable exception was 
(and is) the Center for Electronic Texts in 
the Humanities (CETH). Staff at CETH 
had taken over cataloging the Rutgers In- 
ventory of Machine-Readable Texts in 



1991 (Hockey 1993, 41). The highly de- 
tailed and carefully thought out cataloging 
processes that CETH evolved were 
adapted for the University of Virginia Li- 
brary's approach to cataloging electronic 
texts. Unfortunately for Virginia, the cata- 
log records for the Inventory are held in 
the Research Libraries Information Net- 
work (RLIN) (Hoogcarspel 1994b, 27) 
and the University Library is not a cata- 
loging member of RLIN, though the li- 
brary's bibliographic records are tape- 
contributed to RLIN. All cataloging 
records for the University of Virginia Li- 
brary's electronic texts would, of necessity, 
have to be created originally. An added 
twist to the emerging local workflow was 
the University Library's status as a tape- 
contributing member of the OCLC 
Online Computer Library Center, Inc. 
OCLC s extended matching algorithm for 
tape contributions does not process origi- 
nal computer file records (OCLC 1993, 
B.2). This meant that all original MARC 
records for electronic texts would have to 
be entered directly on OCLC, as opposed 
to the local practice of creating MARC 
records on VCAT and returning to OCLC 
cm tape. 

The catalogers reviewed chapter 9 of 
the Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules, 
2d ed. (AACR2), Library of Congress 
Rule Interpretations, and OCLC docu- 
mentation for the computer files format 
in preparation for creating MARC re- 
cords. The University Library's Systems 
Librarian for Information Services, acting 
as a liaison between the Original Catalog- 
ing Unit and the Electronic Text Center, 
supplied the catalogers with typical sam- 
ples of documentary information on elec- 
tronic texts. After much review and sev- 
eral discussions, it became apparent that 
the information available for electronic 
texts and their printed sources was often 
sketchy and frequently poorly organ- 
ized — at least to a catalogers eye. Because 
the Electronic Text Center is designed to 
support scholarship, research, and teach- 
ing, we deemed it essential to provide 
thorough description and documentation 
of the electronic texts and their sources. 
It seemed appropriate for the catalogers 
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to organize and expand this information 
not only in the MARC record but also in 
the TEI header. The catalogers were en- 
thusiastic about undertaking this task and 
proceeded to reevaluate their plans. They 
immediately identified three areas for 
study and development: (1) an under- 
standing of the TEI guidelines and the 
relationship, if any, of the TEI header to 
the MARC computer files format record; 
(2) training in the technology to create 
TEI headers; and, (3) a mechanism to 
receive information relating to texts gath- 
ered by the staff in the Electronic Text 
Center. 

The catalogers immersed themselves 
in the TEI guidelines (draft version P2, 
August 19, 1992) and realized that the 
guidelines were far less prescriptive than 
the typical library cataloging triumvirate 
of AACR2, Library of Congress Rule In- 
terpretations, and MARC format docu- 
mentation. For example, of the many pos- 
sible elements in a TEI header, only one 
component is mandatory — that of the file 
description. Within the <fileDesc> ele- 
ment, the three elements <titleStmt>, 
<publicationStmt>, and <sourceDesc> 
are all required; however neither the form 
nor the completeness of the content of 
any of these elements is mandated (Sper- 
berg-McQueen and Bumard 1994, sec. 
5.2). As a result, the catalogers developed 
a local set of guidelines and interpreta- 
tions (based on the TEI guidelines and the 
OTA DTD) for formatting information 
within the TEI header. The catalogers felt 
that, to the extent possible, die TEI 
header should contain all the necessary 
information to create a MARC record. 
That is, the creation of the MARC record 
should flow naturally and easily from the 
completed TEI header; indeed, the Text 
Encoding Initiative consulted ISBD (G), 
AACR2, and ANSI Z39.29 during the de- 
velopment of the header guidelines to en- 
sure some similarity between MARC and 
the TEI headers (Sperberg- McQueen 
and Burnard 1994, sec. 5.7). The catalog- 
ers also recognized that there was a great 
deal of information required for the 
header that would not necessarily make its 
way into the MARC record. The group 
agreed on standard terminology and phra- 



seology for particular fields such as notes, 
file size, and publisher information. 

Two of the most difficult decisions the 
catalogers faced were how to enter the 
author's name in the <author> field and 
what constituted a version, edition, or 
state of the electronic text. Questions 
about the form of author entry were many. 
Should it be entered in direct order (e.g., 
Thomas Jefferson), or in inverted order 
(e.g., Jefferson, Thomas)? And, further- 
more, should the name be entered exactly 
as found in the electronic text, or should 
the catalogers use the AACR2 form of the 
name? Fortunately, as the group debated 
the issue, the indexing and retrieval soft- 
ware provided the answer. The precision 
with which author subindexes were cre- 
ated would determine the search results. 
For example, if "jefferson" were the com- 
mon element specified in a particular 
subindex, a search using "jefferson" would 
retrieve texts with author elements 
Thomas Jefferson; Jefferson, Thomas; 
Thos. Jefferson; and T. Jefferson, but not 
with an author element T.J. The search 
would also retrieve texts with an author 
element William Jefferson Clinton. The 
group agreed that the use of the AACR2 
catalog entry form would at least provide 
a single, standardized version of the 
authors name that would allow the in- 
dexes to be created with greater precision. 

The question of what constituted a ver- 
sion, state, or edition of the text was not 
so easily resolved. The catalogers finally 
decided that the Electronic Text Center's 
addition of TEI-conformant tagging was a 
significant addition to the text files. Thus, 
the text should be considered the Univer- 
sity of Virginia Library's version, and the 
library should be represented as the pub- 
lisher of the text. Commercially acquired 
texts that were already marked up were not 
included in the project. 

By the spring of 1993, the catalogers 
had developed a TEI header workform 
(see figure 1) as well as a locally defined 
OCLC MARC workform (see figure 2). 
Simultaneously we developed a checklist 
to be used by staff who created and proc- 
essed texts in the Electronic Text Center. 
This paper form (created from a word 
processing file) centralized all available 
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< '.DOCTYPE ota system 'ota-dtd' > 
<ota> 

<header type=aacr2> 

<fileDesc> 

<titlStmt> 

<title> [a machine-readable transcripticn1</title> 
<author> < / author > 

<respXnameX/nameXrole>creation of machine-readable edition</roleX/resp> 
<resp><role>Conversion to TEI-conformant markup</role><name>University 
of Virginia Library Electronic Text Center</nameX/resp> 
</titlStmt> 

<extent>Approx . kilobytes</extent> 
<pubStmt> 

<resp><nameXJniversity of Virginia Library</nameXrole>publisher</role</resp> 
<address>Charlottesville, Va.</address> 
<idno type="ETC">Modem English</idno> 
<availXp>Available for anonymous ftp at 
etext. lib. Virginia. edu</p> 

<p>Copies of this file are also available to University of Virginia faculty, staff, and 

students; please contact the Electronic Text Center</p> 

<p>Available commercially from:</p></avail> 

<date>1993</date> 

</pubStmt> 

<noteStmt> <note> </notc>< /notes tmt> 

<srcDesc> 

<biblFull> 

<titlStmt> 

<title></title> 

<author> < /author> 

</titlStmt> 

<edStmtXeditionX/edition></edStmt> 

<extentX/extent> 

<pubStmt> 

<respXrole>publisher</roleXnameX/nameX/resp> 

<addressX/addres5> 

<dateX/date> 

</pubStmt> 

<serStmt>< /serStmt> 

<noteStmtXnote>The printed text contained illustrations which are 

noted in the electronic text. Separate image files are available 

for the illustrations</note></noteStmt> 

</biblFull> 

</srcDesc> 

</fileDesc> 

<encDesc> 

<projDesc><p>Prepared for the University of Virginia Library Electronic Text 

Figure 1. University of Virginia Library TEI-Conformant Header Template (continued on next 
page) 



information about the source of acquisi- 
tion, size of the text file, bibliographic 
source information, and other file charac- 
teristics. Staff in the Electronic Text Cen- 
ter completed the checklist as texts were 
processed and, on completion, printed 
the checklists and forwarded them to the 
Original Cataloging Unit. Armed with as 
much information as possible, the catalog- 
ers were prepared to tackle the problems 
of technology. 

Coping with available technology 
proved to be the most difficult and labo- 
rious issue that confronted the catalogers. 



Each cataloger had at his ot her desk an 
IBM model 3163 terminal, and each was 
assigned an account on the RS6000 com- 
puter. The resident text editor on the ma- 
chine was JOVE (Jonadwn's Own Version 
of Emacs); although Emacs is a powerful 
text editor and although it offered a rudi- 
mentary windowing capability, it proved, 
in combination with die relatively unso- 
phisticated machinery available, to be 
cumbersome for the kind of intensive text 
editing required in the creation of TE1 
headers. Nonetheless, the catalogers soon 
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Center</pX/projDesc> 
<editDecl> 

<p>Spell-check and verification made against printed text using 
WordPerfect spell checker</p> 

<p>All unambiguous end-of-line hyphens have been removed, and 

trailing part of word has been joined to preceding line</p> 

<p>All quotation marks retained as data</p> 

<P>A11 dates in letters have been standardized in the yymmdd 

format</p> 

<p>All words have been converted to modem American spelling 

using Webster's 9th Collegiate Dictionary</p> 

<p>Non-TEI elements used in tagging this text are: altType=(as 

an attribute of div BI ) , pi SI (for prose lines as compositional 

units)</p> 

<p id=ETC>Keywords in the header are a local Electronic Text 
Center scheme to aid in establishing analytical groupings</p> 
</editDecl> 

<refsDecl><p>ID elements are given for each page element and are 

composed of the text's unique cryptogram and the given page 

number, as in SpeFQjel for page one of Spenser's Faerie Queene.</p> 

</refsDecl> 

</encDesc> 

<profDesc> 

<creation><date>[date of first pub. or comp., as given by 
ETCK/dateX/creation> 

<txtClass><keywords 5cheme=ETCX/keywordsX/txtClass> 

</profDesc> 

<revDesc> 

<change><date>1993</dateXrespXname>, University of Virginia 
Library, Cataloging Services Dept. </nameXrole>TEI header 
completed</roleX/respX/change> 

<changeXdateX/dateXrespXname>, University of Virginia Library 
Electronic Text Center</nameXroleX/roleX/respX/change> 
<changeXdateX/dateXrespXname> , University of Virginia Library 
Electronic Text Center</nameXroleX/roleX/respX/change> 
</revDesc> 
</header> 



Figure 1. continued 

1993 had completed both TEI headers 
and MARC records for several electronic 
versions of Thomas Jefferson's works (see 
figures 3 and 4). 

The workflow that had evolved was 
both straightforward and labor-intensive. 
Original Cataloging received completed 
text checklists from the Electronic Text 
Center. The bibliographic information 
about the printed source was verified in 
any one of a number of standard sources 
such as OCLC, RLIN, or the National 
Union Catalog. This proved to be a frus- 
trating and time-consuming enterprise 
because most citations included with the 
texts were inaccurate and poorly organ- 
ized. Catalogers then created TEI head- 
ers directly on the RS6000 computer us- 
ing the local Emacs text editor; the 
completed headers were parsed accord- 
ing to the OTA DTD and stored alongside 
the completed texts. From the completed 



header, catalogers cut and pasted infor- 
mation into an OCLC workform tem- 
plate. The completed OCLC workform 
was printed out and keyed into OCLC by 
a student assistant; the completed MARC 
record was then exported into VCAT 
Finally, the record was exported on tape 
to RLIN. 

Refining the Process 

Where does the University of Virginia Li- 
brary go from here? The local workflow 
achieves the goal of providing improved 
bibliographic access to the University Li- 
brary's growing electronic text collection 
through both MARC records and TEI 
headers. The project has had the addi- 
tional benefits of expanding both the skills 
and the outlook of the catalogers in the 
Original Cataloging Unit. These benefits 
have not, however, been gained without a 
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Type: m Bib lvl: m Source: d Lang: eng 

File: d Enc lvl: I Govt pub: s Ctry: vau 

Audience: Mod rec: Frequen: n Regulr: 

Desc: a Dat tp: s Dates: , 

040 VA@ :c VA@ 
049 VASS 

079 la Modem ', a English 
1 _ <author> 

245 1_ <title> Ih [computer file] / ic <author> 

256 Computer data (1 file : ca. kilobytes) 

260 Charlottesville, Va. : !b University of Virginia Library, |c <date>. 
500 Prepared for the University of Virginia Library Electronic 
Text Center. 

538 Converted to TEI .2-conformant (P2) SGML. 
538 Minimal TEI tagging. 

506 Available for anonymous ftp at etext.lib.virginia.edu 

506 Copies of this file are also available to University of Virginia 

faculty, staff and students; please contact the Electronic 

Text Center. 
506 Available commercially from: 
537 Transcribed from: 

500 Spell-check and verification made against printed edition using 
WordPerfect spell-checker. Quotation marks retained as data. 
All unambiguous end-of-line hyphens have been removed, and the 
trailing part of the word has been joined to the preceding 
line. All dates in letters have been standardized in the 
yymmdd format. All words have been converted to modem 
American spelling using Webster's 9th Collegiate dictionary. 

500 ID elements are given for each page element and are composed of 
the text's unique cryptogram and the given page number, as in 
SpeFQuel for page one of Spenser's Faerie Queene. 

6. 

7 

710 20 University of Virginia. :b Library, lb Electronic Text Center. 
Figure 2. University of Virginia Library OCLC Workform for Electronic Texts 



price. The steps required to create MARC 
records and TEI headers are both time- 
and labor-intensive, and duplication of 
work is high. Locally, the acquisition of 
more advanced hardware and software in 
the Original Cataloging Unit has eased 
some of the burden and promises to re- 
lieve it even more in the near future. In 
early 1994 the catalogers' IBM terminals 
were replaced with 486 PC clones, giving 
the unit access to a networked version of 
WordPerfect, file transfer protocol utili- 
ties, and multiwindowing abilities. The 
catalogers moved the creation of TEI 
headers off the RS6000 computer and 
into WordPerfect to take advantage of 
better and faster editing capabilities; 
completed headers are transferred (using 
FTP) to the RS6000, where they are 
parsed and merged with the texts in a final 
step. Access to the networked version of 
WordPerfect has also made the paper 
checklists from the Electronic Text Cen- 



ter redundant. Plans are under way to 
deliver the checklists electronically 
through a shared directory on WordPer- 
fect; catalogers will be able to cut and 
paste information from the checklist into 
the header, thus reducing possible typo- 
graphic errors and increasing the speed of 
the cataloging process. 

The final technological advancement 
in the process is the development of a 
local SGML-to-MARC conversion pro- 
gram. The University Library's Systems 
Librarian for Information Services has de- 
veloped a program in the perl program- 
ming language to convert TEI headers 
into MARC-like records. The first version 
of this program is in test as this note is 
being written. The development of this 
program will have two results. First, cata- 
logers will no longer have to rekey or cut 
and paste information from the TEI 
header onto a MARC workform; the exe- 
cution of the SGML-to-MARC program 
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<!DOCTYPE ota system 'ota.dtd' > 
<ota> 

<header type=aacr2> 

<fileDesc> 

<titlStmt> 

<title>A summary view of the rights of British America : [a machine-readable 
transcription]</title> 

<author>Jefferson, Thomas, 1743-lB26</author> 

<respXrole>creation of machine-readable version from Library of 

America typesetting tapes</role><name>Electronic Text Corp.</nameX/resp> 

<respXrole>Conversion to TEI-conformant markup</roleXname>Uhiversity 

of Virginia Library Electronic Text Center</nameX/resp> 

</titlStmt> 

<extent>Approx. 44 kilobytes</extent> 
<pubStmt> 

<respXrole>publisher</roleXname>University of Virginia Library</nameX/resp> 

<address>Charlottesville, Va.</address> 

<idno type="ETC">Modern English, JefSumm</idno> 

<avail><p>Available commercially from: The WordCruncher CD-Rom, 

marketed by the Electronic Text Corp.</avail> 

<date>1993</date> 

</pubStmt> 

<noteStmtXnote>"This work is extracted from a larger volume of collected 

works "< /noteX/noteStmt> 

<srcDesc> 

<biblFull> 

<titlStmt> 

<title>Writings</title> 
<author>Thomas Jef ferson</author> 
</titlStmt> 

<extent>1600 p. : map ; 21 cm.</extent> 
<pubStmt> 

<respXrole>publisher</roleXname>Literary Classics of the U.S.</nameX/resp> 

<address>New York</address> 

<date>l"984</date> 

</pubStmt> 

<serStmt>Library of America ; v. 17</serStmt> 

<noteStmtXnote> "Merrill D. Peterson wrote the notes and selected the 

texts for this volume."— Prelim, p. 5</noteXnote> "A summary view of the 

rights of British America" was first published in 1774</noteXnote>"A summary 

view of the rights of British America" to be found on p. [103]-122 of 

"Writings"</noteX/noteStmt> 

</biblFull> 

</srcDesc> 

<7fileDesc> 

<encDesc> 



Figure 3. University of Virginia Completed TEI-Conformant Header (continued on next page) 



will create a file that can be printed and 
rekeyed into OCLC with minimal editing 
by the catalogers. Second, when the Uni- 
versity Library's online system migrates to 
a client/server architecture, it should be 
possible to transfer this MARC-like file 
directly into a bibliographic record. 

Two other tasks confront the catalog- 
ers. The newest version of the Guidelines 
for Electronic Text Encoding and Inter- 
change were published in May 1994; the 
catalogers are in the process of revising 
local procedures and practices to conform 
to these updated guidelines. In addition, 
the catalogers have proposed a pilot pro- 



ject to provide form, genre, and attribute 
access to the electronic texts; elements 
that might be included are gender and 
nationality of the author, literary form of 
the text, and topical subject terms. Cata- 
logers will, in consultation with the Elec- 
tronic Text Center, either use existing vo- 
cabularies or develop terminology locally. 

Future Directions 

Is the creation of TEI headers by librari- 
ans a worthwhile endeavor? The first 
stages of the University Library's project 
seem to indicate that it is. However, a 
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<projDescXp>Frepared for the University of Virginia Library 

Electronic Text Center</pX/projDesc> 

<editDecl> 

<p>Spell-check made</p> 

<p>All unambiguous end-of-line hyphens have been removed, and trailing part of word has 

been joined to preceding line</p> 

<p>All quotation marks retained as data</p> 

<p id=£TC>Keywords in the header are a local Electronic Text Center scheme 

to aid in establishing analytical groupings</p> 

</editDecl> 

<refsDecl><p>ID elements are given for each page element and are composed of the text's 

unique cryptogram and the given page number, as in SpeFQuel for page one of Spenser's 

Faerie Queene.</p> 

</refsDecl> 

</encDesc> 

<profDescXcreationXdate>1774</dateX/creation> 

< 1 angUse> < 1 anguage>Modem Eng 1 ish</ 1 anguageX / langUse> 

<txtClassXkeywords scheme=ETC>nonf iction; essays</keywordsX/txtClass> 

</profDesc> 

<revDesc> 

<change><date>July 1993</dateXrespXname>Heidi Synnatzschke-Ccchran , University of 
Virginia Library, Cataloging Services Dept.</nameXrole>TEI header 
completed</role></respX/change> 

<changeXdate>March 1993</dateXrespXname>Kelly Tetterton, University of Virginia 

Library, Electronic Text Center</nameXrole>TEI codes added; spelling checked; unambiguous 

line-end hyphenation removed</roleX/respX/change> 

</revDesc> 

</header> 



Figure 3. continued 



number of issues, short- and long-term, 
need resolution in an arena larger than the 
University of Virginia Library. Better con- 
trol of bibliographic information for the 
print sources of electronic texts is essen- 
tial. Text services in academic libraries are 
designed for a scholarly clientele. It is 
probably safe to assume that scholars per- 
forming analysis on texts are interested in 
particular, specific editions of works. Im- 
proving the documentation and control of 
source information is not strictly a library 
concern; it can only be achieved in coop- 
eration with individuals and institutions 
who create and distribute electronic texts. 
The TEI header offers a relatively 
straightforward mechanism for creators 
of texts to document print sources. Natu- 
rally, as more and more texts are created 
only in electronic format the concerns 
about source documentation will de- 
crease. 

A similar concern is the issue of what 
constitutes an edition or version or state 
of an electronic text. The terms edition, 
version, and state come burdened with 
one set of meanings for librarians in gen- 
eral and catalogers in particular; the 
words have another set of meanings for 



scholars and publishers. Electronic infor- 
mation is by its very nature more subject 
to change and revision than is printed 
information; the TEI header offers a way to 
document changes to electronic texts, but 
the TEI Guidelines do not define or pre- 
scribe when, or whether, those changes con- 
stitute a new version. Again, agreement 
among librarians, scholars, and creators of 
texts about what constitutes a new, unique 
version of a text seems essential. 

One of the more pressing concerns for 
libraries — the cataloging community in 
particular — is the relationship, both 
short- and long-term, of the TEI header 
to the MARC record. Enmeshed in this 
issue Eire questions about existing catalog- 
ing standards and practices, their applica- 
bility in the light of evolving information 
technologies, and even aboutthe future of 
library catalogs . Many of these issues were 
raised and discussed at the CETH Work- 
shop on Documenting Electronic Texts in 
the Humanities held in Somerset, New 
Jersey, on May 16-18, 1994. The work- 
shop brought together a group of experts 
on the use of SGML, the TEI header, the 
MARC record, and electronic text serv- 
ices with the express purpose of making a 
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Type: 




m Bib lvl: m Source: d Lang: 


eng 


File: 




d Enc lvl: I Govt pub: s Ctry: 


vau 


Audience: 


Mod rec: Frequen: n Regulr: 




Desc: 




a Dat tp: s Dates: 


1993, 


040 


la 


VA@ 1c VA@ 




049 


la 


VA@@ 




099 


!a 


Modem la English la JefSumm 




100 1 


!a 


Jefferson, Thomas, Id 1743-1826. 




245 12 


!a 


A summary view of the rights of British America 


Ih Ccomputer file] / Ic Thomas 


Jefferson. 




256 


!a 


Computer data (1 file : ca. 44 kilobytes) 




260 


!a 


Charlottesville, Va. : lb Uhiversity of Virginia Library, |c 1993. 


500 


! a 


Prepared for the University of Virginia Library Electronic Text Center. 


538 


!a 


Converted to TEI .2-conformant <P2) SGML. 




506 


!a 


Available for anonymous ftp at etext.lib.virginia.edu 


506 


!a 


Copies of this file are also available to University of Virginia 






faculty, staff and students; please contact the 


Electronic Text Center. 


506 


!a 


Available commercially from: The WordCruncher CD-ROM, marketed by the 






Electronic Text Corporation. 




537 


la 


Transcribed from: Writings / Thomas Jefferson. New York : Literary Classics 






of the U.S., cl9B4. (Library of America ; v. 17) 




500 


la 


Spell-check and verification made against printed edition using 



WordPerfect spell-checker. Quotation marks retained as data. 
All unambiguous end-of-line hyphens have been removed, and the 
trailing part of the word has been joined to the preceding 
line. 



500 la ID elements are given for each page element and are composed of 
the text's unique cryptogram and the given page number, as in 
SpeFQuel for page one of Spenser's Faerie Queene. 

651 la United States Ix Politics and government ly 1775-1783. 

710 20 la University of Virginia, lb Library, lb Electronic Text Center. 

830 la Library of America ; !v v. 17 



Figure 4. University of Virginia Library Completed OCLC Record for Electronic Text 



larger community aware of documentary 
issues surrounding electronic texts. Hoog- 
carspel (1994a) gives an excellent survey 
of the problems associated with using ex- 
isting cataloging tools such as AACB2 and 

the creation of^MARC records fo/elec- 
tronic texts and suggests some much- 
needed improvements. 

In the short-term, the cataloging com- 
munity needs to reevaluate its tools for 
cataloging electronic texts. A revision of 
chapter 9 of AACB2 is probably long over- 
due given the proliferation of different 
types of computer files since 1988, 
AACR2's last revision date. Similarly, li- 
braries and scholars should investigate the 
creation of a taxonomy or taxonomies of 
form, genre, attribute, and subject terms 
for use with electronic texts. Such termi- 
nology is particularly needed in the hu- 
manities. The development of an agreed- 
upon set of standards for TEI header 
content (perhaps in AACR2/ISBD form) 
by and for libraries is also a short-term 



necessity. It is heartening to note that the 
newest version of the TEI Guidelines con- 
tains a new chapter on "The Independent 
Header," with a section titled "Header 
Elements and their Relationship to the 
MARC Record" (Sperberg-McQueen and 
Burnard, 1994, sec. 24.3); the guidelines 
do not, of course, prescribe MARC con- 
tent, but offer suggestions about how 
header information should transfer to a 
MARC record. More importandy, this 
chapter recognizes that the TEI header 
does not, and need not stand in isolation 
from library catalogs. For libraries to 
make the most effective use of the TEI 
header, data conversion between the 
header and MARC records, and data in- 
terchange among local text systems, local 
library systems, and bibliographic utilities 
must improve. Librarians need to work 
with system designers and vendors to de- 
velop automatic data conversion capabil- 
ity. In addition, librarians should consider 
the usefulness of developing a MARC 
document type definition (DTD) in coop- 
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eration with the Text Encoding Initiative. 
A full-blown MARC DTD could make 
data conversion and interchange a rela- 
tively simple matter of programming. 

Conclusions 

The cataloging of electronic texts presents 
librarians with the opportunity to chal- 
lenge the notion of the hegemony of the 
MARC record. Imagine a library system 
that includes electronic texts with TEI 
headers created by the Library of Congress' 
Cataloging-in-Publication program. As li- 
braries are poised to move toward en- 
hanced, expanded, and extended systems 
(Hildreth 1991, 17-38), catalogers should 
question the assumption that all biblio- 
graphic data must be delivered in a single 
record structure. Perhaps finding ways to 
incorporate resources that carry their own 
cataloging — as TEI headers are capable 
of doing — is a way for librarians to, as 
Mandel has urged, "break existing con- 
ceptual barriers" and to move "creatively 
toward new techniques and approaches" 
(Mandel 1992, 4). Bibliographic organiza- 
tion and control of information resources 
will still certainly be needed. Without 
some sort of organization information 
sources will remain chaotic and unusable, 
and, as Thomas Jefferson wrote to the first 
University of Virginia librarian, "a library 
in confusion loses much of its utility" 
(Clemons 1955, 17). 
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The Core Record: 

A New Bibliographic Standard 

Willy Cromwell 

In 1993, in an effort to reform and expand the scope of national cooperative 
programs, the Cooperative Cataloging Council appointed a task group to 
recommend cost-effective cataloging standards that would be acceptable to 
as large a segment of the cooperative community as possible. Among the final 
recommendations of that Task Group was a model of a proposed core-level 
bibliographic standard. The core-level standard presents a flexible, less- 
than-fult cataloging standard that emphasizes local needs and the exercise 
of judgment. It was developed in response to the perceived inadequacies of 
the minimal- and full-level standards. The first is widely considered to be 
cost-effective but of limited utility to cooperative cataloging, while the 
second is frequently very expensive. The core-level standard represents a 
third option that has some of the advantages of both levels of cataloging 
without the drawbacks. 



In 1992 representatives from Library of 
Congress, the OCLC Online Computer 
Library Center, Inc., the Research Li- 
brary Croup (RLG), and academic and 
public libraries joined forces to form the 
Cooperative Cataloging Council. The goal 
of the Council was to facilitate an increase 
in the number of mutually acceptable bib- 
liographic records available for use by the 
cooperative community. The Council pro- 
posed to start at ground zero to design a 
new cooperative program and in the proc- 
ess identify solutions to the problems that 
had militated against the effectiveness of 
previous cooperative efforts. To achieve 
this end, the Council appointed six task 
groups to propose answers to the follow- 
ing questions: 



1. What changes are necessary to en- 
able libraries to catalog "better, 
faster, cheaper"? 

2. How can the transmission and distri- 
bution of records be improved? 

3. What changes might make contribut- 
ing to the national-level authority file 
more attractive? 

4. How must bibliographic standards 
change to make the creation of serv- 
iceable records easier? 

5. How should effective catalogers be 
trained? 

6. What is the role of international 
MARC records in the cooperative en- 
vironment? 

Defining the core-level standard for 
books by the third Task Group, the Task 
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Group on Standards, was the beginning of 
answering the third question. It is the 
development of this standard that is the 
subject of this note. The Task Group com- 
prised librarians from a representative 
spectrum of libraries. The members, 
Willy Cromwell (Stanford University), 
Roxanne Sellberg (University of Washing- 
ton), Margarte Shen (Cleveland Public 
Library), Lynn El-Hoshy (Library of Con- 
gress), Kay Giles (Library of Congress), 
and the Cooperative Cataloging Council 
Liaison, Karen Smith- Yoshimura (RLG), 
were charged as follows: 

1. Develop standards that could sup- 
port wide use of records in a cost-ef- 
fective manner; 

2. Promote and facilitate the use of mu- 
tually accepted standards; 

3. Evaluate the need for quality stand- 
ards or conformance measures. 

The core-level standard was developed 
in response to the first charge. The Task 
Group found that the recommendations 
pertaining to the second and third charge 
followed logically from the nature of the 
new standard and the concomitant as- 
sumptions about the standards environ- 
ment that it implied. 

Antecedents 

The Task Group did not begin its labors in 
a vacuum, but in a bibliographic universe 
that already included national full-level 
and minimal-level cataloging standards. 
The rhetoric of cataloging simplification 
was becoming more prevalent, and the 
corresponding effort to define what such 
simplification might imply was becoming 
increasingly urgent, driven by the reality 
of reduced budgets and by the possibili- 
ties and challenges represented by infor- 
mation technology developments. It is 
against this background that the Coopera- 
tive Cataloging Council developed its 
agenda and charged the Standards Task 
Group. Other signs of the times were the 
appointment of the CONSER Core Ele- 
ments Task Force to examine serial cata- 
loging standards and an International 
Federation of Library Associations 
(IFLA) working group established in 1989 



to explore the issue of simplified descrip- 
tions using the International Standard 
Bibliographic Description (ISBD). 

Minimal- Level Cataloging (MLC) 

There is nothing new about a less-than- 
full standard. The publication of the 
National Level Bibliographic Record — 
Books (NLBR) in 1980 made a minimal- 
level cataloging (MLC) standard available 
to libraries. The concept of minimal-level 
cataloging was given further legitimacy by 
the specification of three levels of catalog- 
ing in the second edition of the Anglo- 
American Cataloguing Rules in 1978. Al- 
though AACR2 cited local requirements 
as the criteria for the use of any cataloging 
level, the NLBR — Books stated explicitly 
that the MLC standard was not intended 
to be used as a substitute for full-level 
cataloging but as an alternative for mate- 
rials deemed less important than others by 
the cataloging agency. It presented a mini- 
mum set of data elements for "the catalog- 
ing of materials which the cataloging or- 
ganization feels do not warrant the high 
cost of full cataloging but nevertheless 
should be maintained under a degree of 
bibliographic control" (Library of Con- 
gress 1980, v). 

The use of MLC has always been 
controversial, however, and pro and con 
arguments abound. The reasons given 
for the use of MLC are generally related 
to the idea that some access is better 
than none, and that some materials 
might not require a full-level bibliog- 
raphic record (Horney 1986). Marko 
and von Wahlde (1986) are typical of 
those proponents of MLC who regard it 
as an important tool that can be used to 
economically reduce backlogs. 

In spite of its advantages, however, use 
of the MLC standard excites strong oppo- 
sition. Ross and West (1986) summarize 
many of the common arguments against 
MLC: it does not provide sufficient access 
to materials; it might prohibit browsing 
(because an item might not be classified); 
it omits vital management information; it 
is harmful to the national cooperative en- 
vironment. They also argue that it is not 
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the best way to achieve timely cataloging, 
because backlogs can be managed and 
made accessible via computerized acqui- 
sition records while awaiting fuller cata- 
loging. Rhee (1986) turns a main argument 
for the use of MLC on its head, noting that 
selecting materials for MLC treatment on 
the basis of their ephemeral nature, lan- 
guage, or other characteristics runs the risk 
of denying adequate control to possibly 
unique and important materials. 

There seems to be a general consensus 
that MLC can rarely be used without con- 
siderable review and upgrade. Fox and 
Preece observe that MLC "is being used 
not only for items that may be unique or 
relatively scarce, but for current items 
that are widely held" (1991, 33), contrary 
to the stated purpose of the standard. This 
fact, together with the assumed loss of 
access in the MLC record leads them to 
endorse systematic upgrade of MLC re- 
cords. Recently, the Library of Congress 
voiced its concern "about the impact of its 
minimal-level cataloging on the library 
user community in terms of the added 
costs this community incurs when using 
these MLC records, as well as the compli- 
cations associated with the lack of subject 
access in these records" (Library of Con- 
gress 1992b). 

The use of MLC also introduces an- 
other complication into the national data- 
bases. The MLC standard describes mini- 
mum requirements; it does not forbid the 
addition of other elements. Consequently, 
records identified as MLC might vary in 
fullness; they might or might not have 
subject headings, classification, uniform 
titles, etc. As Crowe (1986, 338) notes, 
"variant slippery definitions of 'minimal- 
level cataloging' are in themselves a chal- 
lenge, for without common bases for dis- 
cussion, even intralibrary communication 
about MLC will collapse." 

While the MLC standard might be 
cost-effective, it lacks wide acceptance in 
the cooperative community. Many institu- 
tions endorse its use in a limited fashion, 
but few are willing to use other libraries' 
MLC records without review and up- 
grade. Confusion about the actual data 
elements that might be included in 



records that are encoded to indicate mini- 
mal-level record content leads to prob- 
lems in a cooperative cataloging environ- 
ment. In short, while the MLC standard 
might present a starting point for thinking 
about a cost-effective, widely acceptable 
standard for a cooperative cataloging pro- 
gram, it is not the ultimate answer. 

Full-Level Records and 
Cataloging Simplification 

While the issues surrounding MLC are 
more concerned with the inclusion or ex- 
clusion of specific data elements, the is- 
sues that surround the full-level record 
exhibit a tension between questions that 
relate to the degree of fullness of a record 
and questions that relate to the manner of 
formulating data elements. In an evalu- 
ation of the NCCP (National Coordinated 
Cataloging Program), Burger (1990) 
notes that the full-level record aspiring to 
a "national -level quality" in its contents, is 
measured against the LC catalog. Al- 
though Burger is speaking about the 
NCCP catalog record, most non-NCCP 
catalogers would recognize the justice of 
this assertion as it pertains to their daily 
efforts to create "quality" bibliographic 
records. As Burger observes, the effort to 
create records that are consistent with LC 
practice is an expensive business, and it 
imposes a quality standard that is vague, 
difficult to define, and insufficiently 
linked to accessibility of collections, and 
that makes no concession to local needs. 

In an environment characterized by 
shrinking budgets, and given the chal- 
lenges and promises of a rapidly develop- 
ing information technology, it is inevitable 
that practices so perceived will be chal- 
lenged. Mande! states that "we have been 
given the mandate — in the form of re- 
duced budgets, growing backlogs, and an 
increasingly impatient clientele — to re- 
think our practices" (1988, 214). Gregor 
and Mandel (1991) propose an agenda for 
realizing this mandate that involves sim- 
pler descriptive cataloging, devalues in- 
terlibrary consistency except in access 
points, relies on cataloger judgment 
rather than rigid adherence to authority. 
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and recommends subject heading prac- 
tice that not only simplifies, but better 
represents patron searching practices. 

In an effort to meet such criticisms as 
they related to the NCCP, the Library of 
Congress convened a two-day meeting in 
July 1989 to consider possible simplifica- 
tions in the NCCP process. Further ef- 
forts to achieve cataloging simplification 
led to a conference in 1991 to evaluate 
subject heading subdivision practice and 
a group of proposed cataloging modifica- 
tions (Library of Congress 1992a). Among 
these modifications were proposals that 
would have eliminated series audiority 
work and curtailed the number of added 
entries routinely made in full-level cata- 
loging. These efforts to streamline the 
full-level record were discussed at the 
Heads of Large Technical Service Units 
discussion at the American Library Asso- 
ciation Midwinter Meeting Ln San Anto- 
nio in 1992, where they were perceived as 
falling short of real simplification and 
were subsequently retired by LC. 



possible to afford to provide the maximum 
amount of descriptive information that 
might ideally be provided in the catalog 
records" (1990, 15). 

CONSER Core Elements 
Task Force 

Another important event that occurred 
concurrently with the appointment of the 
Cooperative Cataloging Council Stan- 
dards Task Group was the designation of 
a CONSER Core Elements Task Force. 
Its significance for the core-level record 
lies in the focus of the CONSER group on 
designating essential data elements and 
on the grass roots nature of the project 
that indicated that the community might 
be ready for such an approach to simplifi- 
cation. As Mandel notes, one aspect of the 
success of the CONSER program is the 
fact that "CONSER cataloging standards 
are essentially the same standards that 
most members would elect to follow for 
their own operations" (1992, 52). 



ISBD(M) Simplified 

In relation to the core-level standard, the 
work of the IFLA Standing Committee of 
the Section on Cataloging is particularly 
significant because it focused on defining 
an alternative ISBD(M) that would ac- 
commodate cataloging simplification. 
Tins working group was concerned with 
defining a hierarchy of values for the 
range of cataloging data elements. Horny 
describes the goals of the ISBD(M) Sim- 
plified as records that "sufficiently iden- 
tify the item, retain interchangeability be- 
tween agencies in different countries and 
in addition, allow quicker and easier crea- 
tion of the records" (1990, 15). 

Homy acknowledges the distinction 
between limiting the required data ele- 
ments in the catalog record and the fact 
that other aspects of cataloging practice 
might also require examination if simpli- 
fication is to be meaningful. However, 
while noting that ISBDs are only part of a 
complex of interrelated standards that 
govern cataloging, she also observes that 
"most libraries are finding it almost im- 



Cooperative Cataloging Council 
Standabds Task Group Survey 

Such was the environment in which the 
Cooperative Cataloging Council Stan- 
dards Task Group began its work. Thanks 
to tightened budgets and increased pres- 
sure to reduce backlogs and retain cur- 
rency with incoming materials, the use of 
the MLC standard was widespread, al- 
though its acceptance by the library com- 
munity was equivocal. At the same time, 
the values that governed the full-level 
catalog record were being subjected to 
critical scrutiny; some type of cataloging 
simplification was recognized by influen- 
tial segments of the national and interna- 
tional community as essential. 

Conjoined to this conceptual back- 
ground were two layers of constraint that 
also affected the work of the Standards 
Task Group. The primary constraints were 
dictated by the charge itself: the final 
product would have to be acceptable to as 
many of a large group of diverse institu- 
tions as possible and should at the same 
time contribute to a more cost-effective 
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product. Equally compelling were the 
constraints dictated by Council's expecta- 
tion that the Task Group should submit its 
final recommendations by October 31, 
1993. Because the Task Group had been 
formed in May 1993, there was very little 
time for it to complete its work; the short 
time-frame dictated an extremely prag- 
matic approach. 

The Task Group s efforts to define the 
scope of standards to be evaluated gave 
rise to the procedure it adopted. It be- 
came clear to the Task Group members 
that, given the limited time-frame, the 
most that they could hope to achieve 
would be a delineation of the primary data 
elements required by the cataloging com- 
munity in an acceptable record for print 
monographs. To gather information about 
the needs and preferences of the commu- 
nity, the Task Group decided to send out 
a questionnaire about a proposed model 
of a core record. The goal was to deter- 
mine the intersection between the kinds 
of records cataloging institutions would 
be willing to accept and those that they 
would be willing to create. Although Task 
Group members were serious about the 
model they developed for the survey and 
felt that it was viable, it was, nevertheless, 
understood that they would learn as much 
from the negative reactions it might elicit 
as from the endorsements and that it was 
not a final proposal for a standard. 

At the request of the CONSER Core 
Elements Task Force, specific serials 
fields were included in the model record 
to present an integrated list of biblio- 
graphic fields that were mandated if 
applicable to the type of material under 
consideration. In the introduction, Task 
Group members indicated that if consen- 
sus on the set of data elements could be 
achieved, then the essential data elements 
for non-book materials could be added 
later. Although the Standards Task Group 
did not feel that they could properly en- 
dorse serial elements for inclusion in the 
standard they ultimately proposed, the in- 
formation was forwarded to the CONSER 
Task Group. 

Because time was of the essence, the 
questionnaire was, for the most part, dis- 



tributed electronically on various elec- 
tronic discussion lists. It was posted on 
AUTOCAT, COOPCAT, SERIALST, and 
PUBLIB. It was also distributed to a list 
serving the Technical Services Directors 
of Large Research Libraries Discussion 
Group and individually to the mailing list 
compiled by the chair of the Technical 
Services Administrators of Medium-Sized 
Research Libraries Discussion Group. 
Copies were also sent to catalog depart- 
ment heads of the 25 largest public librar- 
ies in the United States by electronic mail 
when possible and surface mail when not, 
A modified version was posted to PACS-L 
to solicit feedback from public service li- 
brarians who work more directly with us- 
ers of the catalog and whose user-oriented 
point of view the Task Group wished to 
incorporate into its considerations. The 
questionnaire was distributed in July 
and recipients were asked to respond by 
August 31. 

Survey Results 

The Task Group received 88 completed 
responses, 56 from academic libraries, 16 
from public libraries, and 10 from special 
libraries. Responses were received from 
national libraries and from the OCLC 
Teehpro cataloging operation; one re^ 
spouse was from an unknown source. 
Fourteen of the respondents indicated 
that they were responsible for die creation 
of more than 10,000 original catalog rec- 
ords each year; 10 created more than 
5,000 records; 25 more than 1,000 and 35 
created fewer than 1,000 records yearly. 
Many respondents attached comments, 
and most indicated that their responses 
represented an effort to secure an institu- 
tional response, often incorporating re- 
sponses from public service units. 

Using a spreadsheet program to break 
out the data, Task Group members con- 
sidered the responses for each type of 
library and for each level of original cata- 
loging. In breaking out the data in this 
fashion, the Task Group found, not sur- 
prisingly, that those libraries that were 
responsible for the creation of the largest 
number of original catalog records were 
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more enthusiastic about a core record 
standard — although few respondents re- 
jected the idea of a core record out of 
hand. Many respondents gave qualified 
answers indicating that they would accept 
the core-level record model only if spe- 
cific changes were made. 

Aggregate responses to the four survey 
questions were as follows: 

1. Accept the core record as proposed: 
yes (unqualified) 16%; no (unquali- 
fied) 0%; qualified responses (84%). 

2. Commit to do original cataloging us- 
ing core record standard: yes (un- 
qualified) 67%; no (unqualified) 1%; 
qualified responses (32%). 

3. Support access points with national- 
level authority work: yes (unquali- 
fied) 67%; no (unqualified) 1%; 
qualified responses: 32%. 

4. Core record would enhance local 
cataloging operation: yes (unquali- 
fied) 25%; no (unqualified) 0%; 
qualified responses: 69%. 

The Task Group was especially inter- 
ested in the qualified responses because 
they suggested the areas in which the core 
record model should be changed in order 
to increase the viability of the model. 
Among the respondents who offered a 
qualified yes or no to the first question, 
66% specified that the addition of diree 
or fewer data elements would be neces- 
sary. Thirty-four percent specified that 
four or more data elements would be nec- 
essary or else qualified their answer in 
such a way diat the qualification was not 
quantifiable. Wliile few respondents indi- 
cated that diey would require more uian 
a couple of additional data elements, 
there was very little overlap in the fields 
that different respondents specified as 
necessary. The most problematic area 
seemed to be classification, as there ap- 
pears to be less standardization in classifi- 
cation practice than in other aspects of 
cataloging. 

Core-Level Standard 

The Task Group met in Washington D.C., 
September 27-28, 1993. At that meeting, 
members attempted to interpret the sur- 



vey data and reconcile the contradictions 
it presented. The outcome was the follow- 
ing definition of a core record: 

FIXED FIELD VALUES: Code fully 

020, $a (ISBN): record if present on item 

040 (Cataloging source) 

042 (Authentication code) 

050, 082, 086, etc.: Assign at least one 
classification number from an estab- 
lished classification system recognized 
by USMARC 

DISCUSSION: This specification must 
necessarily be stated in the broadest 
terms to accommodate a wide variety of 
needs. Assignment will in some cases 
constitute solely classification, while in 
others it will consist of a full call number. 
While this fact, as well as the use of any 
of a variety of classification systems may 
mitigate against the availability of rec- 
ords that can be used without modifica- 
tion, it supports the need to accommo- 
date the broad spectrum of the library 
community in soliciting as wide a pool of 
records as possible 

1XX (Main Entry): If applicable 

240 (Uniform title): If known or readily 
inferred from material being cataloged 

245-300 (Title page transcription through 
physical description): Describe fully, us- 
ing all data elements appropriate to the 
item described 

4XX (Series area): transcribe series if pre- 
sent. Other aspects of series treatment 
(classification [together or individually], 
analysis, tracing) are local in nature 

5XX (Note fields): Minimally, include the 
following if appropriate: 

500: Note for source of title if not from t.p. 

505: (Contents note) For multi-part items 
with separate titles 

533: (Reproduction note) 

6XX (Subject headings): If appropriate, as- 
sign from an established thesaurus or 
subject heading system recognized by 
USMARC at least one or two subject 
headings at the appropriate level of 
specificity 

7XX (Added entries): Using judgment and 
assessing each item on a case by case 
basis, assign (1) a complement of added 
entries that covers at least the primary 
relationships associated with a work (e.g. 
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joint authors) and (2) added entries to 
bring out title access information judged 
to be important 

NOTE: For both (1) and (2) above, deter- 
mination of primary relationships and of 
the relative importance of title access 
information are intended to reflect ether 
individual catalogers' judgment or the 
institutional policy of the participant 

8XX (Established form of series if differ- 
ent from that in 490 field): If series is 
traced, use as appropriate 

Task Group Recommendations 
Related to Core-Level Standard 

In addition to a proposed core-level 
standard, the Task Group's final report 
also contained twenty-one related recom- 
mendations, many of which are essential 
to provide a framework from which to 
properly understand the core level record 
standard. In articulating tiiese recom- 
mendations the Task Group was greatly 
influenced by the comments that respon- 
dents attached to their returned question- 
naires. 

Many respondents voiced the belief 
that reducing the number of data ele- 
ments in a record is not the only answer 
to the cataloging problem and that greater 
simplification of the cataloging standards 
that govern descriptive and subject cata- 
loging is needed as well. While Task 
Group members believed that an option 
to reduce the number of data elements in 
a catalog record is important, they also 
agreed that it will not necessarily lead to 
cost-effective and use-effective catalog- 
ing by itself. For this reason, the Task 
Groups first recommendation was that 
the administrative body of the new coop- 
erative cataloging program should press 
forward to effect the changes in descrip- 
tive and subject cataloging practice that 
would best serve the goals of the program. 

One respondent suggested that core 
records might be regarded as a work in 
progress so that they could be progres- 
sively upgraded by subsequent users. The 
Task Group recognized in this suggestion 
the germ of a solution to such seemingly 
intractable problems as that posed by the 



question of which classification system or 
systems to endorse. It suggested a way to 
articulate a standard that is both cost-ef- 
fective and still meets a wide array of 
needs. Access to many records that re- 
quire enhancement in only one or two 
details is preferable to access to only a few 
that require no enhancement at all. If, 
within the context of a new cooperative 
program, the core-level record could be 
regarded as dynamic (accepted as is or 
progressively enhanced by those who use 
it), the Task Group felt that it could incor- 
porate real flexibility into the standard 
and still contribute to a result that would 
increase the number of widely acceptable 
catalog records available to the coopera- 
tive cataloging community. As such re- 
cords are enhanced, they will, of course, 
became even moTe widely acceptable. 

Many respondents remarked that the 
core-level record standard would be ac- 
ceptable only if it could be clearly identi- 
fied as such. The Task Group members 
recognized that such identification would 
be necessary if their recommendation re- 
garding die dynamic nature of the record 
was endorsed by die Council. As such 
records are enhanced, it will be necessary 
to signal their level of content. Proper 
identification of a core record could also 
be key in managing record hierarchies in 
the utilities. And, of course, proper iden- 
tification would deal with the situation 
created by less-than-full cataloging that 
varies in fullness so that it cannot be easily 
channeled into a processing routine. 

Core Record vs. Minimal-Level 
Catalog Records 

Core records differ from minimal-level 

records in four respects: 
1. USMARC fixed field values must be 
coded fully. The Task Force rein- 
stated the full range of fixed fields, 
many of which had not been included 
in the survey model. Because the 
Task Group members believed that 
they were constructing a standard 
that should emphasize the automated 
environment, the potential role of 
fixed fields as primary or secondary 
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(i.e. limiting) access devices in online 
catalogs and in the utilities dictated 
that they be retained. Additionally, 
the potential use of fixed fields to 
generate notes was also suggested by 
several survey respondents. 

2. The core-level record standard man- 
dates a more complete array of de- 
scriptive elements. It was felt that 
transcription of these elements is 
rarely troublesome. Proposals to 
eliminate certain of these elements 
were not well received by survey re- 
spondents. 

3. While offering fewer access points 
than full-level records, the core 
level record specified flexible for- 
mulas for added entries and subject 
headings. 

4. The core record mandates that a clas- 
sification number be present, al- 
though it does not specify that the 
classification reflect any system other 
than that it be recognized by US- 
MARC. The presence of classifica- 
tion of some sort will guarantee that 
although it might not be acceptable 
to all libraries the record will be ac- 
ceptable to more libraries than it 
would be with no classification at all. 

Core Record vs. Full-Level 
Record 

The core record standard differs from 
the full-level record in two important 
particulars: 
1. It mandates fewer data elements and 
attempts to reduce the redundancy of 
the full-level record. Mandatory 
notes are severely restricted on the 
principle that only notes that are es- 
sential for the identification of an 
item should be required. Fewer 
added entries are required and no 
more than one or two subject head- 
ings need be added to the core rec- 
ord. The result is a leaner, more 
economical record with less related 
authority and subject work than the 
full-level record, although, unlike 
MLC, the presence of a certain basic 
level of access is guaranteed. 



2. The core record allows local agencies 
more flexibility and emphasizes judg- 
ment in its construction. Because it is 
to be considered a dynamic record 
that can be enhanced as necessary, 
contributing libraries need not be 
stretched to meet all the needs of 
quite different types of institutions. 
Classification and series treatment 
are examples of areas where the core 
record standard recognizes that dif- 
ferent institutions often have quite 
different practices. Choice of added 
entries is another area in which insti- 
tutions or individual catalogers are 
given more leeway than the current 
complex of rules and rule interpreta- 
tions allow when constructing a full- 
level catalog record. The core record 
emphasizes judgment in determining 
which added entries are important and 
specifically states that such determina- 
tions should be local in nature. 

Core Record vs. Program 
Core Record 

The core-level standard promises to be 
useful because, while it does not try to 
meet all the needs met by full-level cata- 
log records, it will meet basic needs better 
than current minimal-level records. At 
the same time it should help minimize 
some of the expenses of full-level catalog- 
ing. However, the standard was developed 
in the context of an organized national 
cooperative cataloging program. As a pro- 
gram standard, the core record will have 
value added in two important ways: 

1. The Task Group recommended that 
all access points of program core rec- 
ords be supported by national-level 
authority records. This would guar- 
antee that the access points would be 
consistent from one institution to an- 
other and could be accepted as 
authoritative without scrutiny. 

2. The Task Group also recommended 
that some way to further identify care 
records that are program records be 
developed. One of the explicit as- 
sumptions of the Task Group was that 
if a program record is to retain its 
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guarantee of quality, it should be 
modified or enhanced only by pro- 
gram participants who have under- 
gone appropriate training and who 
are committed to create national- 
leve! authority records for each 
access point. (It may, however be 
copied and enhanced for local use by 
noil -participants.) Proper identifica- 
tion of program records is central to 
implementing such a guarantee. 
While the Task Group believes that the 
core record standard offers a cost-effec- 
tive and user-effective standard, it is in 
conjunction with a national cooperative 
program that the core record standard 
offers the greatest advantages. The stand- 
ard could make participation in such a 
program feasible for many institutions 
otherwise unwilling or unable to accom- 
modate the extra constraints imposed by 
past cooperative endeavors. And in- 
creased participation in the national pro- 
gram will result in more records that 
institutions can use with less review and 
enhancement; the program imprimatur 
should serve as guarantee for the record 
and the authoritative nature of its access 
points. 

Implementation 

The major outcome of the Cooperative 
Cataloging Council activity and that of the 
Council's associated Task Groups was the 
formation in early 1994 of a new coopera- 
tive cataloging program to be called, fit- 
tingly enough, the Program for Coopera- 
tive Cataloging (PCC). In a strategic plan 
released in early 1994, the PCC endorsed 
the use of the core-level standard: "Two 
levels of program bibhographic records 
should be recognized for the books for- 
mat: the currently defined full level re- 
cord and the proposed core level record 
(as defined by the CCC Standards Task 
Group). Participating institutions may 
choose to catalog at either level or they 
may use both levels selectively." (Program 
for Cooperative Cataloging 1994, 5). The 
PCC also endorsed the idea of the dy- 
namic nature of the core-level record, 
noting that one should "consider the state 



of any particular core record to be dy- 
namic, with participants choosing to use it 
as it is, allowing participants to incremen- 
tally add only those data elements needed, 
by modifying or enhancing it to full level." 
(Program for Cooperative Cataloging 
1994, 1). 

The USMARC community appears to 
be moving with all due speed to incorpo- 
rate the core-level record into the identi- 
fied standards available to the library 
community and to accommodate the 
proper identification of program core re- 
cords. MARBI Discussion Paper 94-13 
(for ALA Annual 1994) deals specifically 
with the changes to the USMARC format 
that implementation of a properly identi- 
fied program core -level record will re- 
quire. This dispatch on the national level 
is important because several libraries have 
expressed interest in implementing the 
standard sooner rather than later, and the 
universal concern seems to be the choice 
of encoding to be used prior to the devel- 
opment of an encoding level explicitly for 
the core record. 

Because the standard has not yet been 
implemented in any meaningful fashion 
its cost-effectiveness is yet to be proven. 
However, at least one preliminary test of 
the standard indicates that identifiable 
savings may accrue from its use. Christian 
M. Boissonnas (1994) reports that cata- 
loging staff at Cornell achieved a 25% 
savings in cataloging time when they com- 
pared the cataloging time per title for two 
groups of similar materials, one group 
cataloged using the core-level standard, 
the second cataloged at full level. 

At the Stanford University Libraries a 
very similar standard has been used in 
place of minimal-level cataloging for the 
past year. The success lias been variable 
and analysis of the reasons for that vari- 
ability suggests that a new set of catalog- 
ing content guidelines will not achieve the 
optimal level of cost- effectiveness all by 
itself. It must be introduced into the 
workplace with care, and catalogers must 
appreciate the goals of implementation 
and understand and feel confident about 
the new emphasis on judgment and flexi- 
bility. Cataloging departments must be 
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clear about what portions of their work- 
flow are to be done at core level and what 
at full level and be sure that catalogers 
understand why that is so and what it is 
that the institution is hoping to achieve 
through the use of the core-level stand- 
ard. A fair test of the standard might re- 
quire a shift in emphasis in the day-to-day 
cataloging environment that goes beyond 
simply specifying another level of catalog 
record. 

Future 

The sea-change that will make such a shift 
in emphasis possible is in process and is 
evident in the initiatives launched by the 
new Program for Cooperative Cataloging. 
When die Standards Task Group sent for- 
ward the final proposal for a core record, 
it was accompanied by a recommendation 
that the standard be expanded for non- 
book formats and for nonroman materials . 
This recommendation was endorsed by 
the Council and currently two Task 
Groups have been charged and are ac- 
tively working to delineate core record 
elements for scores and sound recordings 
and for non-ronian script materials re- 
spectively. Core-level standards for these 
materials should be available by the end 
of the year. Complementary changes in 
descriptive and subject cataloging stand- 
ards are also in process. The five-year 
strategic plan of the Program for Coop- 
erative Cataloging pledges ongoing ef- 
forts toward continuing rationalization of 
both subject and descriptive cataloging 
practice. To date, a Series Authority Re- 
cord Task Group lias been formed to ex- 
amine the content and functional uses of 
series authority records in the national 
file; a Subject Authority File Task Group 
will examine the functional requirements 
and uses of the national subject authority 
file and its relationship to the Library of 
Congress Subject Headings. The appoint- 
ment of an AACK2 Code Revision Task 
Group was also promised. In this context 
the core record is only the first step in a 
systematic process of defining a new cata- 
loging environment. 
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Book Reviews 



Lawrence W. S. Auld, Editor 



Cooperative Cataloging: Past, Present, 
and Future. Barry B. Baker, editor. 
New York: Haworth, 1993. 275p. 
$39.95 (ISBN 1-56024-582-4). LC 93- 
44337. Also published as Cataloging &r 
Classification Quarterly, vol. 17, nos. 
3/4, 1993. 

This publication, coming as it does 
concurrently with the 1993 proposal for a 
Program for Cooperative Cataloging 
(PCC), is very timely. As libraries face 
staff reductions combined with new tech- 
nologies and the pressures to provide new 
services, they are forced to re-examine 
their existing procedures and cooperative 
arrangements and to consider new ones so 
as to make the best use of their limited 
resources. One of the traditional ways in 
which libraries have shared resources is 
through cooperative cataloging arrange- 
ments. The editor follows the ALA Glos- 
sary definition of cooperative cataloging: 
"The original cataloging of bibliographic 
items through the joint action of a group 
of libraries ..." (p. 59). Specifically ex- 
cluded is the centralized cataloging model 
by which one agency creates bibliographic 
records and distributes them for the use 
of others. 

This volume provides in one place a 
historical perspective on cooperative cata- 
loging together with descriptions of the 
existing major national cooperative cata- 
loging programs. The various authors pre- 
sent different perspectives on the issues 
involved in cooperative cataloging, the 
strengths and weaknesses of current 
programs, and possible approaches to im- 
provement of cooperative cataloging 
efforts. 

Barbara B. Tillett sets the stage with 
her survey of cooperative cataloging ef- 
forts in the United States prior to the 



implementation of the MARC format in 
1967. She points out the persistence both 
of the dream of cooperation and the sug- 
gestions and approaches taken to accom- 
plish that cooperation, Linda K. Bartley, 
Coordinator of the CONSER Program, 
gives her view of the successful CONSER 
model. Robert Harriman, Coordinator of 
the United States Newspaper Program, 
describes that program. Two articles dis- 
cuss the National Coordinated Cataloging 
Program (Beacher Wiggins presents the 
LC viewpoint while Susan Rosenblatt of 
Berkeley presents a participant s perspec- 
tive). A related article, written jointly by 
John J. Riemer and Karen Morgenroth of 
the University of Georgia Libraries, de- 
scribes the cooperative authority work 
component of NACO. 

Among the other articles are one (by 
Martin Joachim) describing three coop- 
erative projects to catalog microform sets, 
Robert P. Holley's status report on coop- 
erative cataloging outside oi North Amer- 
ica, Greg Anderson's overview of current 
cooperative efforts and his investigation 
of the characteristics of successful coop- 
erative cataloging projects, and a vision 
for the future of cooperative cataloging by 
Sarah E. Thomas and Jennifer A. Younger. 

Certain features that characterize suc- 
cessful cooperative projects turn up again 
and again in the various articles; a well- de- 
fined mission, a collegia! and participatory 
governance structure, standards, the ex- 
istence of appropriate technology, and 
participants' trust in each others judg- 
ment. As Susan Rosenblatt points out, 
cooperative programs, if they are to be 
successful, must also meet local needs as 
well as national objectives. 

As libraries place increasing reliance 
on an Access Model rather than an Own- 
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ersliip Model of collection management, 
it becomes all the more important that 
those items that a library does acquire be 
described according to agreed-upon 
standards, and that these descriptions be 
made available to other libraries. How- 
ever, as Thomas and Younger point out, 
the trend in the last twenty years has been 
for libraries to maximize the use of copy 
cataloging and to reduce the amount of 
original cataloging they perform. While 
cataloging productivity in individual li- 
braries rises under this approach, it does 
not meet the national demand for new 
bibliographic records. This can perhaps be 
considered the cataloging version of the ac- 
cess vs. ownership paradigm; we all want 
more records to use but are unwilling or 
unable to provide them for others to use. 

This decreased national capacity for 
original cataloging was one of the many 
problems that plagued the NCCP and led 
to the joint CONSER/NCCP meeting at 
LC in November 1992 that eventually re- 
sulted in the PCC, Several of the authors 
refer to the November 1992 meeting, rec- 
ognizing the pivotal role it played in the 
future development of cooperative cata- 
loging. 

As libraries prepare to enter a new 
stage in cooperative cataloging, it is good 
to have this status report showing where 
we are, how we got there, what worked, 
and what didn't. It should be read not only 
by catalogers but also by technical services 
and library administrators because they 
are the ones who will have the responsi- 
bility for deciding whether and how their 
libraries will participate both in ongoing 
cooperative projects and those not yet de- 
signed. — Judith Hopkins, State Univer- 
sity of New York at Buffalo 

Declining Acquisitions Budgets: Alloca- 
tion, Collection Development and 
Impact Communication. Sul H. Lee, 
editor. New York: Haworth, 1993. 
138p. $29.95 (ISBN 1-56024-613-8); 
paper, $19.95 (ISBN 1-56024-614-6). 
LC 93-39258. Also published as Jour- 
nal of Library Administration, vol. 19, 
no. 2, 1993. 

I must admit to a lack of enthusiasm in 
taking up the assignment to review De- 



clining Acquisitions Budgets. I supposed 
that anything more said would simply con- 
firm the second law of librarianship, "If 
librarians can, they will do everything 
twice." True, conference proceedings as a 
form of literature have a reputation that 
cannot be said to elicit excitement. Yet, to 
my surprise, Declining Acquisitions 
Budgets presented many new ways of 
looking at library budget deterioration 
and responses to it. In addition, it re- 
newed my confidence in the ability of our 
practitioners and administrators to deal 
with this crisis. 

A more appropriate title for the publi- 
cation (and for the conference at which 
the papers were first presented) might 
have been "Rethinking the Acquisitions 
Budget." Almost without exception the 
authors have dared think of actions and 
alternatives that would have been consid- 
ered heresy in the collection development 
community just a few years ago. While 
external forces (budget, technology, etc.) 
might have precipitated this rethinking, it 
is a sign of a mature profession that the 
response internally is to examine priori- 
ties, to rethink and to re-engineer where 
appropriate, and to develop proactive 
strategies that will continue to accomplish 
the goals of librarianship. 

Of eight papers included in the collec- 
tion, most are well written, and the con- 
tent can be characterized as expert and 
provocative. Nancy Eaton provides a li- 
brary directors perspective of "The Ac- 
quisitions Dilemma." She admits that li- 
braries must accept some of the blame for 
the way in which the budget problem is 
viewed by top administrators. She ob- 
serves that requests for more money to 
match inflation (and other destroyers of 
purchasing power) are no longer viable 
unless accompanied by initiatives for 
changing the existing system. She says 
that the 20/80 rule is no longer credible to 
our funding sources, but she doesn't 
elaborate. (I had thought the "20% of col- 
lections meets 80% of demand" rule 
would apply in any budget scenario, but 
now I wonder . . . ) It is most interesting 
that as she discusses the director's role in 
meeting the acquisitions dilemma, she has 
included examples of an "Audience Strat- 
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egy Checklist." I suspect many directors 
will find the examples helpful. 

Leonard Schrift asks, "Is It Possible to 
Develop Libraries Without Resources?" 
He then looks at the library marketplace 
and concludes that it doesn't correspond 
to classic economic and marketing theory. 
He also observes that the ascendancy of 
journals (in budgetary importance) is a 
distortion and that the key professional 
issue we face is determining the desired 
nature of collections and collection devel- 
opment objectives. In addition to formal- 
ized collection objectives, Schrift advo- 
cates a formula-like policy (details are 
lacking) to meet the objectives. 

Ross Atkinson discusses "Reevaluating 
Acquisitions Budgeting in an Age of Tran- 
sition." Of course, the transition is influ- 
enced not only by declining budgets but 
also by the phenomenal development of 
new technologies in libraries, including 
connectivity that was only dreamed about 
a few years ago. Atkinson briefly describes 
the progress of collection development 
over the last three decades to the point 
where it is now considered organization- 
ally as separate from public and technical 
services. He then points to the acquisi- 
tions budget and its historically "pro- 
tected" status in the overall budgeting 
process. This protected status and declin- 
ing purchasing power have helped pro- 
duce the definition and goals of collection 
development to the present time (1992). 
He does not feel that most efforts at co- 
operative collection development have 
been effective. Atkinson describes a "re- 
modeling" of the library budget and ad- 
mits that this will be a tall order. Multidi- 
mensional budgeting is described, and 
this makes a lot of sense in an age of 
microbudgeting and accountability. In his 
conclusions, Atkinson includes one idea I 
wish he had developed more fully: he sug- 
gests that our local users rely more on 
mediation services provided (online) by 
other institutions. Like most of his many 
scholarly additions to the collection devel- 
opment literature, Atkinson's paper is 
well-presented, except for his overuse of 
words like "certainly," "most," and "must." 

Judy Webster's contribution is "Allo- 
cating Library Acquisitions Budgets." She 



reviews the traditional allocation methods 
and formula approaches. She evidently 
agrees with Charles Lowry's view that no 
method or formula can overcome budget 
insufficiency. She also describes a study at 
UT-Knoxville in which data were gath- 
ered on high-use materials with a view 
toward revising allocations to correspond 
with user needs. 

"Access vs. Ownership" is the subject 
of a study at Columbia described by An- 
thony Ferguson and Kathleen Kehoe. At 
die outset they accept the fact that access 
vs. ownership is oiily half the question. 
Speed of access is often equally impor- 
tant. The "browsing factor" is also i7iipor- 
tant, and many libraries are evaluating 

authors say in concfu.sion, "If electronic 
browsing and document delivery could 
substitute or indeed be viewed as superior 
to the browsing and photocopying . . . 
currently employed . . . , the whole re- 
search library paradigm that has domi- 
nated for the past one hundred years will 
be changed" (p. 98). 

"Toward a Calculus of Collection De- 
velopment" is, in part, a passionate rebut- 
tal by Charles Hamaker to the contention 
of publishers that serials price increases 
over the last two decades are based en- 
tirely on article proliferation. Hamaker 
notes that less access to monographs has 
been the result of the "Serial Wars." Sev- 
eral strategies for responding to the serials 
cost crisis are described. He does not en- 
vision technology providing the solution 
to the serials crisis, although I believe this 
paper awaits a second installment. The 
final paper in the collection is authored by 
Kathleen Born, and it provides a perspec- 
tive on the serials vendor's role in collec- 
tion assessment. 

A collection of papers inherently will 
have some unevenness, but there is much 
food for thought here. Papers from the 
Oklahoma topical conference over the last 
ten years have varied in quality and time- 
liness. This present volume contains the 
best on both counts. — Don Lanier, Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Chicago/Rockford 

Guide to Technical Services Resources. 
Edited by Peggy Johnson. Chicago: 
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American Library Assn., 1994. 313p. 
$60, $54 ALA members (0-8389-0624- 
9). LC 93-1966. 

The publication of Guide to Technical 
Services Resources is a major bibliog- 
raphic event as "a first attempt at a com- 
prehensive and practical guide to the 
principal information resources for tech- 
nical services practitioners, educators, 
and students" (p. 1). Editor Peggy John- 
son concisely defines the Guide's purpose 
and conventions in her introduction. It 
was inspired in part by ALA's Guide to 
Reference Books and borrows its structure 
with chapters on broad areas within tech- 
nical services that are then subdivided 
into topical units. With its practical em- 
phasis, the primary criteria for selection 
are currency and usefulness to North 
American libraries. "Chapter authors 
sought to describe the tools that they 
would like at their fingertips and that they 
would use on a regular basis" (p. 2). 
Entries, nonetheless, extend beyond tra- 
ditional printed resources to include pro- 
fessional associations, conferences, elec- 
tronic discussion groups, and electronic 
journals. The editor foresees periodic 
supplements and updated editions, Each 
chapter begins with a "topical introduc- 
tion" of no more than three pages that 
provides "an overview of the subject area 
it covers" (p. 3). 

An important issue is the definition of 
technical services, because it determines 
the scope of this volume. As Sheila Intner 
comments in her overview chapter, "func- 
tional definitions of technical services are 
not universal" (p. 5). For the most part, 
the Guide tends toward a broad definition 
that includes organizationally disputed ar- 
eas such as collection development, data- 
base management, and access services 
(circulation, interlibrary loan, document 
delivery, etc.). I am surprised, however, at 
one exclusion. Filing, with its organiza- 
tional rules for the card catalog, is present, 
while the Guule does not treat in depth its 
equivalent in the new technology, online 
catalog display. 

The division into twelve chapters often 
seems arbitrary and does not seem to me 
to "parallel the organization and divisions 
found in many technical services opera- 



tions" (p. 2) as stated by Ms Johnson. Is 
not "Authority Control" (Chapter E) one 
aspect of "Database Management" 
(Chapter K)? "Indexing," included with 
"Filing" in Chapter F, is certainly part of 
"Subject Analysis Systems" (Chapter D). 
Subject overlap leads to duplication. As 
one specific example, both the chapter on 
"Subject Analysis Systems" and the one on 
"Authority Control" include a section on 
"Subject Authority Control." The organi- 
zation also shows the ties of the Guide's 
authors to the Association for Library Col- 
lections and Technical Services (ALCTS) 
because each ALCTS section has at least 
one chapter. Even if "cross-references are 
provided to works described elsewhere" 
(p. 2), I would favor a tighter structure in 
the next edition, though the current ar- 
rangement does provide multiple per- 
spectives on the same topic. 

As for the selection and description of 
the individual resources, it is difficult to 
generalize, because chapter editors have 
their own styles and selection criteria. The 
individual annotations, ranging on aver- 
age from about 50 to 100 words, are most 
often descriptive, given the selective na- 
ture of the Guide. I am reasonably content 
with the selection in my own area of spe- 
cific expertise, subject access to informa- 
tion. Individual "topical introductions" 
also vary in content; I preferred those 
where the author gave the selection crite- 
ria and explained the organizational struc- 
ture of the chapter. 

The "Author/Title Index" is arranged 
by citation number. Proofreading was not 
perfect with "Van Order, P. J." (p. 301) 
instead of the correct "Van Orden." Im- 
proved authority control might also have 
been in order with at least a see also ref- 
erence to link entries by the same person 
under different names, e.g. "Drabenstott, 
K. M." (p. 271) and "Markey, K." (p. 285). 
The "Subject Index" is extensive with over 
1,200 entries, including some see and see 
also references. A nice touch is a list of all 
acronyms used in the Guide. The volume, 
printed on permanent paper, is sturdily 
bound and typographically pleasing with 
plenty of "white space" to make for read- 
able entries. 

In summary, the Guide to Technical 
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Services Resources has its imperfections 
but should nonetheless be an invaluable 
tool for technical services librarians, li- 
brary administrators, and library science 
students. Not only does it record the best 
current writing on technical services, but 
it also provides guidance for keeping 
abreast of new developments with its valu- 
able listing of journals, electronic discus- 
sion lists, and conferences. Because refer- 
ences to specific works will quickly 
become dated, I strongly recommend that 
the American Library Association publish 
supplements or updated editions on a 
regular basis to keep up with advance- 
ments in this rapidly changing field. — 
Robert P. Holley, Wayne State University 

International Cooperation in the Field 
of Authority Data: An Analytical 
Study with Recommendations. By 

Francoise Bourdon; translated from 

the French by Ruth Webb. UBCIM 

Publications — New Series, vol. 11. 

New Providence, R.I.: Saur, 1993. 

135p. SFr79 (ISBN 3-598- 11 169-X). 

Bourdon's study of the problems that 
have beset international efforts at sharing 
name and title authority data is divided 
into three sections. The first is an exami- 
nation of the principles and documents 
that have promoted and guided these ef- 
forts, noting conceptual ambiguities that 
have resulted in confusion and lack of 
progress. The second section is an analysis 
of cooperative authority control in terms 
of what functions authority records can 
reasonably serve in an international con- 
text, and what kinds of data are needed to 
serve those functions. The last section is a 
proposal for several steps based on the 
preceding analysis to move us further to- 
ward the goal of universal bibliographic 
control (UBC). 

Looking at authority control in an in- 
ternational context, Bourdon sees a num- 
ber of problems with the way authority 
records are conceived and defined. There 
are two functions served by authority rec- 
ords: heading management and heading 
identification. The former involves speci- 
fying an authoritative form for a heading 
and linking that form to variant forms and 
related headings. In addition, though, 
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authority records must identify the entity 
named in the heading sufficiently for the 
cataloger to feel confident in using the 
heading. When the authority records de- 
rive from bibliographic records in the 
catalog to which they belong, the need for 
identifying data might be met by the re- 
lated bibliographic records. In other 
words, a local authority file must clearly 
establish the form of headings and refer- 
ences, but it can be less inclusive of iden- 
tification data. 

When authority records are shared 
outside their original context, the function 
and content of the records must be re- 
thought. If the authority records created 
by one national bibliographic agency 
(NBA) are to be used elsewhere, they 
must carry with them more identifying 
information than might be needed in their 
original catalog. At the same time, the 
diversity of opinion among national bibli- 
ographic agencies regarding what rules 
should govern the form of name and title 
headings makes it essential that choice of 
heading be more flexible. In her recom- 
mendations, Bourdon calls for greater 
emphasis on including identification data 
in authority records. She also calls for 
agreements so that a heading established 
by a national bibliographic agency for one 
of its nationals will always be included as 
a heading or reference in other systems' 
versions of the record. 



Bourdon accepts as given that interna- 
tional efforts should follow the UBC prin- 
ciple that NBAs should establish the 
names of their nationals. However, this 
too might be an obstacle to progress. Will 
NBAs really be willing to wait on each 
other for name authority work or to revise 
their own work when the record of the 
official NBA comes along later? Though 
logical, this underlying principle of UBC 
has serious practical drawbacks. Bour- 
don's support for a meaningfully struc- 
tured international standard authority 
data number (ISADN) to link national 
versions of authority records for the same 
entity, and for flexibility in heading 
choice, would help alleviate the problems 
of integrating data from parallel author- 
ity files; however, as she also notes, ad- 
ministering such a system poses serious 
problems. 

Overall, Bourdon has written (and 
Ruth Webb has ably translated) a thought- 
ful analysis of the several functions of 
authority data that should be of value to 
anyone contemplating the problems of 
sharing authority work. Meanwhile, the 
recent addition of British Library name 
authority records to the Library of Con- 
gress authority file marks another positive 
step in the slow progress toward interna- 
tional authority control. — Stephen S. 
Hearn, University of Minnesota 
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Letters 



From Bella Hass Weinberg, Profes- 
sor, Division of Library and Information 
Science, St. John's University, Jamaica, 
New York, and Robert Singerman, 
Bibliographer (Anthropology, Jewish 
Studies, and Linguistics), Price Library 
of Judaica, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida: 

In scanning the table of contents of the 
April 1994 issue of LRTS and encounter- 
ing an entry for an article entitled "Em- 
pirical Analysis of Literature Loss" 
(Schwartz 1994), we expected to find a 
study of the theft of fiction from libraries 
(colleagues have echoed this interpreta- 
tion); the abstract reveals, however, that 
the paper deals with collection develop- 
ment. We had hitherto been unfamiliar 
with the term "literature loss," which the 
author defines as "the declining ability of 
the nation's research libraries to maintain 
comprehensive book collections" (p. 133). 

The LRTS reviewers of "The Year's 
Work in Collection Development" 
(Lehmann and Spohrer 1993) did not em- 
ploy this term; Library Literature has not 
established it as a subject heading; and a 
free-text search of ERIC failed to retrieve 
any documents with the phrase "literature 
loss" in the title. A colleague who is knowl- 
edgeable regarding AMIGOS (the soft- 
ware used in the study) reports that the 
term does not emanate from that environ- 
ment. Perhaps Schwartz coined the term, 
which we consider infelicitous — you can't 
lose something that you never owned. 

The abstract mentions that the author's 
methodology was applied to "a selected 
field" but does not identify it. Only in the 
second column of the full text is the reader 
informed that the field in question is Ju- 
daic Studies. Both the title and the ab- 
stract thus fail to convey the disciplinary 
focus of the paper. Although the method- 
ology of a study in the field of Judaica 



cataloging which was recently published 
in LRTS (Weinberg 1993) is applicable to 
many disciplines (as Schwartz believes his 
is), the keyword Judaica was included in 
both the title and the abstract of that pa- 
per. LRTS articles are of interest to some 
readers for their methodological focus, to 
others for the subject studied. 

The latest Instructions for Authors is- 
sued by LRTS specify that the tide should 
"fully describe the content of the article" 
(Instructions 1994, 111, point 4). They 
also request an informative abstract (In- 
structions 1994, 111, point 5; emphasis 
added). Such an abstract should, accord- 
ing to the American National Standard for 
Writing Abstracts (ANSI 1979a, sect. 
3.4,2), report on data collected as well as 
findings. Schwartz's abstract does neither. 
It merely mentions that the holdings of 
"71 research libraries" were examined, 
without specifying that the study was lim- 
ited to Association of Research Libraries 
(ARL) members. 

Although the adequacy of a title and 
abstract are crucial to relevance judg- 
ments (as this case demonstrates), journal 
referees are generally not asked to com- 
ment on these elements of a paper. They 
are, however — in our experience with 
other major journals in the field of library 
and information science — asked to com- 
ment on the adequacy of citations. We do 
not have the distinction of being LRTS 
referees, but it would surprise us if die 
referees' guidelines for this journal do not 
include this criterion, although the In- 
structions for Authors (1994, 111, points 
6-7) discuss only the form of references, 
not thoroughness of the literature search. 

It is absolutely incredible that a paper 
on collection development of Judaica 
does not include a reference to even a 
single paper on that subject. We do not 
expect LRTS referees to be regular read- 
ers of Judaica Librarianship, which has 
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featured several papers on collection de- 
velopment — including one reprinted 
from the conference proceedings of an 
ARL library, Harvard (Grunberger 
1989) — but we do expect a referee in that 
area to know the journal Library Acquisi- 
tions: Practice ir Theory, which not long 
ago had a special issue devoted to "Collec- 
tion Development of Religious Materials" 
(Singerman 1991), including an article on 
"Defining the Scope of Judaica" (Wein- 
berg 1991). The Judaica exhibition catalog 
of another ARL member, the Library of 
Congress, has treated this question as well 
(Karp 1991, xxiii-xxiv). 

Schwartz dismisses the problem of de- 
fining the scope of Judaic Studies in a 
single sentence (p. 134), in which he notes 
that the field includes history [LC Class 
D], the arts (LC Classes M-N], and phi- 
losophy [LC Class B]. Still, he limits his 
study to class BM (religion). Although his 
position title is Social Sciences Bibliog- 
rapher, Schwartz fails to touch on the vast 
corpus of Jewish social studies. There are 
special libraries, such as that of YIVO In- 
stitute for Jewish Research, which focus 
primarily on the social sciences and col- 
lect little in the area of theology. Many of 
YIVO's holdings on Jewish folklore, soci- 
ology, and political movements would be 
classed by LC in G, H, and J, respectively. 

By limiting his population to ARL in- 
stitutions, Schwartz is remiss in having 
excluded specialized research-level 
Judaica collections, such as the libraries of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, Hebrew Union College-Jewish 
Institute of Religion, and Yeshiva Univer- 
sity. Although the author admits that 
OCLC data do not reflect "world publish- 
ing output in its totality" (p. 134), he fails 
to mention the most comprehensive col- 
lection of Judaica in the world, that of the 
Jewish National and University library 
(JNUL) in Jerusalem. JNUL acquisitions 
are documented in the bibliographical 
quarterly Kiryat Sefer, which Singerman 
(1992, 116) calls the "standard resource 
for defining the broad parameters of the 
bibliographic universe in which a Jewish 
Studies bibliographer functions." 
Schwartz does not mention Kiryat Sefer 



or any other bibliographical tools in Jew- 
ish Studies, although his abstract claims 
that he has come up with "a model of total 
book publication output." 

Among the disciplines of Judaic Stud- 
ies that the author omitted is Hebrew 
language and literature (LC Class PJ). 
Singerman (1992, 119) listed this among 
"Major Divisions of Jewish Studies." A 
highly relevant point not made in 
Schwartz's article is that much of the lit- 
erature on the Jewish religion is published 
in the Hebrew language and script. Al- 
though OCLC promised to develop a He- 
brew character set a couple of decades 
ago, it never did. Quite a few Judaica 
libraries that joined OCLC in anticipation 
of the promised Hebrew capability did 
not input their Hebrew records — not 
even in romanization — on that utility, pre- 
ferring instead an adherence to cataloging 
in the original script. In 1988, RLIN's 
Hebrew script capability became opera- 
tional, and several major Judaica libraries 
migrated from OCLC to RLIN and began 
inputting their Hebraica catalog records 
on the latter network, without tapeloading 
them to OCLC. The results of a survey of 
recent Hebraica cataloging practices, 
with specific reference to RLIN and 
OCLC, have been published by Lerner 
(1993). 

Schwartz's exclusive focus on OCLC 
and ARL members, without any mention 
of RLIN as the utility of choice for re- 
search-level Judaica collections since 
1988 or of OCLC's failure to support He- 
brew script, is a shortcoming and calls into 
question his overall finding of an alleged 
literature loss: "an estimated 40% of book 
output is not held in any of the 71 research 
collections" (p. 135). Given that the insti- 
tution with which the author is affiliated, 
Rice University, is a member of the Re- 
search Libraries Group, he should have 
been aware of RLIN's non-Roman script 
capabilities, as well as of the large number 
of Judaica titles cataloged on that utility. 

Nowhere does Schwartz elaborate on 
the nature of the 7,100 titles in Judaic 
Studies, all classified in LC class BM and 
published in the 1979-88 period, with re- 
spect to their languages or countries of 
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publication. Is he considering only Ameri- 
can imprints in English? Or is this popu- 
lation drawn from the polyglot literature 
of Jewish Studies published throughout 
the world, including Hebraica from Is- 
rael? If the scope of his study extends to 
Hebrew books, is it really appropriate to 
berate ARLlibraries on campuses without 
graduate programs or centers of Jewish 
Studies for not acquiring works in that 
language? 

One looks in vain for a description or 
characterization, however cursory, of the 
titles deemed "lost"; a representative tide 
listing should have been appended to the 
paper to educate and guide Judaica sub- 
ject hibliographers. Could some or most 
of these titles be unchanged reprints, pri- 
vately published "vanity" books, or juve- 
nile works, and therefore deemed out of 
scope by ARL bibliographers? Without a 
list, however abbreviated, of this so-called 
"lost literature," the value of Schwartz's 
study to other bibliographers is at best 
compromised and at worst nil. 

Schwartz refers to the literature not 
acquired by many ABL libraries as "grey 
literature." He suggests that "price infla- 
tion" explains the lack of overlap, but the 
true reason may be the difficulty of iden- 
tifying Judaica publications outside the 
bibliographic mainstream. As Grunberger 
(1989, 19) noted: "Because we have no 
comprehensive bibliographic tool that is 
sufficiently current to identify these kinds 
of fugitive titles, by the time we learn of 
their existence, they have disappeared 
from the market and are no longer avail- 
able." Rabbinic works in particular have 
unusual publication patterns and require 
creative acquisitions methods; similar 
techniques are required for other 
branches of Judaica. The unusual meth- 
ods employed for Yiddica, for example, 
have been described by Abramowicz 
(1984). Schwartz does not even hint at the 
publication patterns or acquisition meth- 
ods of Judaica that affect the comprehen- 
siveness of collections in this field. 

The author implies that the lack of 
overlap of Judaica collections is a negative 
phenomenon. Grunberger (ibid.) has, 
however, deplored the fact "that our col- 



lections are highly duplicative" with re- 
spect to monographs; Kertesz (1992) has 
done the same for periodical collections 
in Jewish Studies. Thus, even Schwartz's 
conclusions fail to present a balanced dis- 
cussion of the topic. 

The hmitations of using LC class BM 
to represent Jewish Studies have already 
been noted. The method used to search 
the OCLC Online Union Catalog widi 
terms rather than class numbers, de- 
scribed in Schwartz's Appendix, appears 
to be even more flawed. The only con- 
crete example of a subject heading search 
is "f SU judaism." Although the author 
alludes to "associated subject headings," 
he does not enumerate them. This makes 
it impossible to evaluate or replicate his 
methodology. The possibility of replica- 
tion of a study is a key characteristic of 
scientific papers (ANSI 1979b, sect. 5.3). 
Smiraglia and Leazer (1994, 44) claim 
that "LRTS represents a literature . . . 
that shows a continuing maturation to- 
ward a hard science." Among the factors 
they considered was the percentage of 
articles that report research results. Sta- 
tistics without methodological details do 
not a scientific paper make. 

Quantitative studies may enhance the 
image of library and information science, 
but before undertaking such a study, it is 
important to know something about the 
corpus being analyzed. Schwartz does not 
demonstrate any knowledge of Judaica ac- 
quisitions, bibliography, or cataloging (the 
abc sequence is intentional). His list of 
Works Cited constitutes a true example of 
"literature loss." The publications on 
Judaica collection development that he 
failed to cite, of which only a small per- 
centage are noted here, are not in the 
realm of "grey literature" (in the sense of 
ephemera); they are covered by major 
bibliographic databases in library-infor- 
mation science. A simple search on the 
headings "Jewish libraries and collec- 
tions" and "Jewish literature" in the print 
version of Library Literature would have 
identified many of the relevant works. It 
is significant that the majority of 
Schwartz's references and much of his 
narrative are devoted to the justification 
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of imprecise methodology. This paper is 
not up to LRTS's usual standard of com- 
prehensiveness and quality. 
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From Tony Schwartz, Rice University: 

I am pleased to be invited to comment on 
Ms. Weinberg and Mr. Singerman's letter 
but at the same time feel frustrated by 
their lack of even a basic grasp of my 
article. Apparently, they expected to find 
a paper written along the same lines as the 
rest of the literature on Judaica collec- 
tions and, upon finding that the article 
does not fit that mold, overlooked or ig- 
nored what my article is actually about. 
Clearly, they misunderstand the subject of 
the article and the technologies involved. 

The subject of the article is not "collec- 
tion development in Judaica." Rather, the 
subject is how anyone can use the OCLC 
and AMIGOS technologies, taken to- 
gether, to generate fairly reliable esti- 
mates, for various fields, on a general 
problem which had not been previously 
investigated — the declining financial abil- 
ity of the nation's libraries to maintain 
comprehensive collections. 

"Collection development" on the prac- 
titioner's level is not the subject because 
that is a micro-level activity that has no 
direct bearing on the systems-level prob- 
lem of assessing the aggregate outcomes 
of tens of thousands of collection develop- 
ment decisions taken within ARL institu- 
tions over a decade. Nor is "Judaica" the 
subject; it is just one of several case stud- 
ies of the new technologies. 

Thus, the title and abstract correctly 
target the article to anyone who might be 
interested in undertaking the same kind 
of analysis in their own field of interest. 
To narrow the title or abstract would lose 
that potential audience, as well as miss the 
real purpose of such analysis — to make 
intellectually interesting proposals to out- 
side funding agencies for retrospective 
collection projects. 

Given Ms. Weinberg and Mr. Singer- 
man's misconception of its subject, it is 
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little wonder that they are disturbed by 
the article s lack of references to the con- 
ventional literature on Judaica. That lit- 
erature, which is aimed at the daily work 
of bibliographers, is simply not relevant to 
systems-level analysis (the few articles 
that are relevant are all cited in the first 
paragraph of my article). 

Misunderstandings of the methodol- 
ogy can be cleared up as follows. Why the 
exclusive focus on ARL libraries? Because 
they represent a recognizable sample of 
the nation s libraries and are programmed 
in the AMIGOS collection analysis sys- 
tem. Why was not RLIN used to gauge 
aggregate acquisitions? Because RLIN 
data cannot be correlated to AMIGOS 
data. Why not include small specialized 
Judaica collections in non-ARL libraries? 
Because those few collections have no di- 
rect bearing on the article's general prem- 
ises or statistical relevance to its aggregate 
findings. Why not search OCLC by sub- 
ject class number ranges rather than sub- 
ject terms? Because OCLC is not pro- 
grammed to generate sets based on a class 
range beyond a decimal point. Why not 
describe specific characteristics of the ti- 
tles comprising the various zones of litera- 
ture acquisition or loss? That is a good 
question. Such information may, or may 
not, be relevant or interesting, depending 
on the subject literature. Actually, I did 
find making such descriptions useful in 
some other articles (cited in the LRTS 
piece). For example, in the article on lit- 
erature loss in international relations, I 
described the earliest records on nuclear 
warfare because they preceded the nu- 
clear age (of the 1940s) by several years 
and because they included some striking 
ideas. Rightly or wrongly for Judaica, I fell 
back on the assumption that "everybody 



knows" that acquisition zones are domi- 
nated by major publishers; whereas zones 
of literature loss are filled with less-known 
publishers, foreign-language materials, 
dissertations, and so forth. 

Why did the article not enumerate the 
subject headings associated with Juda- 
ism? Partly because of my assumption that 
"everybody knows" the LC hierarchy of 
sub-headings, and partly because of my 
failure to stipulate that the search "su Ju- 
daism" picks up all subheadings (whereas 
"su = Judaism" restricts all subheadings). 

Why did the article not include subject 
classes other than that of BM for Judaism? 
Some insolvable technical problems on 
correlating OCLC and AMIGOS pro- 
grammed data came into play, but my 
major concern was to make a reliable 
model without writing a "dissertation" on 
the subject. Is the methodology replica- 
ble? Of course it is — my article refers to 
four other studies of literature loss and 
points out that all of the findings fall 
within recognizable patterns. 

In a nutshell, the abstract of the article 
explicitly invites readers to consider the 
usefulness of the model for generating 
knowledge that, while low on precision, 
has broad reliabilty and relevance. To 
evaluate the article on that broad, sys- 
tems-level basis requires a shift in focus 
from the usual daily affairs of collection 
development. 

Erratum 

An egregious error occurred in the memo- 
rial to Don Cook in volume 38, number 3 
(July 1994). Mr. Cook's name is properly 
given as C. Donald Cook (Charles Donald 
Cook). We regret the error. — Editor. 
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Gaynor, Edward: 403-13 
Geer-Butler, Beverley: 105-6 (r) 
Gertz, Janet: 201-2 (r) 
Giordano, Richard: 389-401 
Graham, Peter S.: 109 (c) 
Grandinette, Maria: 281-87 
"Guidelines for Preservation Photocopying" 
288-92 



H 

Harris, Carolyn: 207 (about) 
Hearn, Stephen S.: 429-30 (r) 
Hecker, Margaret Prentice: 103-5 (r) 
Henderson, William T: 322-23 (r) 
"Hidden Classification in Library of Congress 
Subject Headings for Judaica" (Bella Hass 
Weinberg, Oct. 1993): 110 (erratum) 
Holley, Robert P.: 427-29 (r) 
Hoover Institution Library: 267-73 
Hopkins, Judith: 425-26 (r) 
Howarth, Lynne C: 179-89, 306-15 



I 

"In Memoriam: Carolyn Harris, RTSD Presi- 
dent, 1988-1989" 207 

"In Memoriam: Donald C. Cook, RTSD Presi- 
dent, 1970-1971" 327-28, 435 (erratum) 

"Independent Office Collections and the 
Evolving Role of Academic Librarians" 
267-73 

Indexing: 324-26 (r) 

Information delivery systems: 100-1 (r) 

Information networks: 316-17 (r) 

"Instructions for Authors" 111-12 

Internet 
Use in technical services: 169-77 

"The Internet and Technical Services: A Point 
Break Approach" 169-77 
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J 

Japanese materials 

Cataloging copy for: 60-63 
Jeng, Judy: 97-98 (r) 
Judaic studies materials: 133-38 
Jude, Suzann: 213-26 

K-L 

Kenney, Anne R.: 87-95 

Lanier, Don: 426-27 (r) 

Latin American materials 
Cataloging copy for: 56-59 

LCCDG, see American Institute for Conserva- 
tion of Historic and Artistic Works, Li- 
brary Collections Conservation Discussion 
Group 

Leazer, Gregory H.: 27-46 
LeBlanc, Jim: 109-10 (c) 
Legal materials 

Special collections: 202-3 
Libraries 

Future studies: 318 (r) 
'The Library Collections Conservation Discus- 
sion Group: Taking a Comprehensive 
Look at Book Repair" 281-87 
Library networks: 98-100 (r) 
Library of Congress 

History: 321-22 (r) 
Library of Congress subject headings 

Subdivisions: 213-26 
Library personnel 

Hiring: 317-18 (r) 
"Library Processing Practices by Discipline: 
Are Some Books More Equal than Oth- 
ers?" 161-67 
Library Resources ir Technical Services: 27-46 
Lloyd, Kim: 7-15 
"LRTS 1993 Referees": 205-6 



M 

Macedonian materials 

Acquisition: 47-55 
MacLeod, Judy: 7-15 

Manifestations, see Bibliographic manifesta- 
tions 

"Manifestations and Near-Equivalents: 

Theory, with Special Attention to Moving- 
Image Materials" 227-55 

"Manifestations and Near-Equivalents of Mov- 
ing Image Works: A Research Project" 
355-72 

Marker, Rhonda J.: 17-26 

McCombs, Gillian M.: 169-77 

Microform publications 
Contracts: 72-85 

"Minnesota Opportunities for Technical Serv- 
ices Excellence (MOTSE): An Innovative 



Program for Technical Services Staff 
195-98 
Mohr, Deborah A.: 257-66 
Monographic publications 

Cataloging: 139-47 
Montenegran materials 

Acquisition: 47-55 
Motion pictures, see also Moving image mate- 
rials 

MOTSE, see Minnesota Opportunities for 

Technical Services Excellence 
Moving image materials: 227-55, 355-72 
Multicultural materials 

Acquisitions: 318-21 (r) 
Music materials 

Cataloging: 7-15 
Myall, Carolynne: 98-100 (r) 

N 

National Library of Medicine, Audiovisual On- 
line data log: 119-31 

Naylor, Maiken: 373-88 

Nevin, Susanne: 195-98 

Nisonger, Thomas E.: 318-21 (r) 

"Notes on operations" 47-85, 169-98, 267- 
315, 389-401, 403-13, 415-24 

O 

OCLC/AMIGOS collection analysis system: 
133-38 

OCLC Online Union Catalog: 133-38, 275-79 
Office library collections: 267-73 
Online catalogs 
Searching: 293-305 

P 

"The Page Price of Popular Fiction and 
Nonaction Books: An Exploratory Study" 
(William C. Robinson; Oct. 1993): 
108-9 (c) 
Page, Mary: 161-67 
Palowitch, Casimir J.: 199-201 (r) 
Paraprofessionals 

In reference services — Training: 105-6 (r) 
Personal libraries: 267-73 
Photocopying for preservation purposes 

Guidelines: 288-92 
Place of publication 

In catalog records: 17-26 
Popular culture materials 

Acquisition: 102-3 (r) 
Powell, John: 213-26 

Preservation of library materials: 322-23 (r) 

Guidelines: 288-92 
Processing 

Time studies: 161-67 
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Public libraries 

Collection analysis: 149-60 
Putnam, Herbert: 321-22 (about) (r) 

Q 

"The Quality and Timeliness of Chinese and 
Japanese Monographic Records in the 
RLIN Database" 60-63 

R 

Reagor, Melinda Ann: 17-26, 161-67 
Reference services: 105-6 (r) 
"Reflecting the Maturation of a Profession: 

Thirty-Five Years of Library Resources 6- 

Technical Services" 27-46 
Research libraries: 323-24 (r) 

Collections: 133-38 
Resource sharing: 98-100 (r) 
Rinaldo, Constance: 333-11 
RLIN: 56-59, 60-63, 161-67 



S 

Sack, Nancy: 267-73 
Saunders, Laverna: 101-2 (r) 
Saunders, Richard: 139^7 
Scholarly communication: 98-100 (r), 106-7 
(r) 

Schuneman, Anita: 257-66 
Schwartz, Charles A.: 133-38 
Schwartz, Tony, see Schwartz, Charles A. 
Scilken, Marvin H.: 108-9 (c) 
Serbian materials 

Acquisition: 47-55 
Sercan, Cecilia S.: 56-59 
Serial publications 

Cataloging: 103-5 (r) 

Use studies: 373-88 
Seymour, Viveca S.: 275-79 
SGML, see Standard Generalized Markup 

Language 
Sigler, Ron: 316 (r) 
Silverman, Randy: 281-87 
Singerman, Robert: 431-34 (c) 
Slovenian materials 

Acquisition: 47-55 
"Slow Revolution: The Electronic AACR2" 

190-94 
Smiraglia, Richard P.: 27-46 
Sound recordings: 316 (r) 
Special collections: 202-3 
Spoken-word recordings: 316 (r) 
Standard Generalized Markup Language: 
190-94, 403^13 



State University of New York at Buffalo, Sci- 
ence and Engineering Library: 373-88 
"A Study of Music Cataloging Backlogs" 7-15 
Subject cataloging: 324-26 (r) 
Subject headings 

Environmental studies: 333-41 

Subdivisions in: 213-26 
"A Survey of East European Monographic 

Records in the OCLC Database": 275-79 
Swanson, Edward: 436-40 
Sweetland, James H.: 149-60 

T 

Team cataloging: 257-66 

"Team Cataloging in Academic Libraries: An 
Exploratory Survey" 257-66 

Technical services 
Bibliography: 427-29 (r) 
Continuing education in: 195-98 

Text Encoding Initiative: 389-401 

Time studies: 161-67 

Tsao, Jai-hsya: 60-63 

V 

University of California at Los Angeles, Film 

and Television Archive: 355-72 
University of Illinois at Chicago: 267-73 
University of Virginia, Library: 64-71, 373-88 



V 

"Variation in Place of Publication: A Model 
for Cataloging Simplification" 17-26 

Videorecordings, see also Moving image 
materials 

Virtual libraries: 97-98 (r) 



W 

Weihs, Jean: 179-89, 306-15 

Weimer, Katherine Hart: 119-31 

Weinberg, Bella Hass: 324-26 (r), 431-34 (c) 

"Where Has All the Copy Gone? Latin 
American Imprints in the RLIN Data- 
base" 56-59 

Works, see Bibliographic works 

Y 

Yee, Martha M.: 227-55, 355-72 
Young, Arthur P.: 100-101 (r), 323-24 (r) 
Yugoslavian materials 
Acquisition: 47-55 



Unlock Your 
Potential 

No matter what size your library, WLN's MARC Record Service (MARS) 
and database preparation services are the key to your success. Whether it's 
authority control processing to match the headings in your database against 
the LC and NLM authority files, database cleanup, item record creation or 
smart barcode number generation, everything we do is dedicated to unlock- 
ing your library's potential. MARS offers high-quality, cost-effective solu- 
tions for preparing and maintaining your database for your local system. Join 
other librarians from Juneau, Alaska to Ithaca, New York, and let WLN be 
your key to better library service. 

Authority Control & Database Preparation: Customized Programming. Smart Barcode Labels. Database Updating. 
Collection Analysis Reports. BCL3 Comparison Service. CD-ROM Public Access Catalogs. Union Lists. 




TURNING INFORMATION INTO KNOWLEDGE 

P.O. Box 3888 • Lacey WA 98503-0888 • 1-800-DIALWLN • (206) 923-4000 • FAX (206) 923-4009 



CD-ROMs 



• security keylocks 

for public access areas 

• expandable towers 

with the capacity to daisy chain 

• networking solutions 

for your workstation environment 

• massive optical servers 

up to 64 CD-ROM drives 

• single desktop CD-ROMs 



space-saving combined 

comnutor ^ri !-><-»■ ^ un j^ 
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Todd products use an Hitachi mechanism with the fastest 
access time available- under 300 msec. 

When you buy a Todd product, it is with technical support. 
Our 800 number is available whenever you need assistance. 
Todd products are remarkably reliable and are warranted. 
Whether you are an expert in computer systems needing 
detailed specifications, or someone needing basic orientation 
to CD-ROMs... WE CAN HELP. 



TODD 



ENTERPRISES inc. 

For additional information, call... 800 445-TODD 

718 343-1040 • FAX 718 343-9180 • BBS 516 829-0212 



224-49 67th Ave., Bayside, NY 11364 



